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VERY Paper-Wartior who brandifhes his pen in para 
E ty quarrels, is, by the courtefy of late days, ftiled a or 

tical Writer, though very few, of the prefent age, have 
fhewn themfelves acquainted even with the firft rudiments of 
Polity. 


The political Writers of our time, (for fuch we muft be cons 
tent to call them) have taken different methods of difplaying 
their refpective talents. _Somie have exerted their powers in 
oppofition to, othets in defence of, thie Miniftry. But, pers 
haps, it may not be too hard a cenfure to conclude, that, in genes 
ral, they ultimately agree in the purfuit of private advantages 
however they may difagree by adopting different means of ats 
taining the partial end. 











This difagreement is ofteri owing to a contrariety in theif 
difpofitions. Men of a daring turbulent nature, efteem it the 
fureft and fhorteft way—to florm preferment, and force them 
felves into places or penfions, by rude attacks on the Admini- 
ftration; others, of a more timid and cautious turn, fue in the 
form of Panegyrifts, ftudioufly exaggerating minifterial virtues, 
and fubtlely endeavouring to palliate their defects, But this di- 
verfity in their modes of writing, is not always the effect of 
their own natura) choice, but may fometimes be attributed to 
Vou. XVII, U their 
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their accidental connections. If they chance to be converfant 
with men of antiminifterial principles, they may be perfuaded 
to cfpoufe that party, and employ their pens in the fervice of 
oppolit ion, contrary to their natural bent: if, on the contrary, 
their attachments are chiefly among Comtien, they will com- 
mence advocates in the defence of the Adminiftration, and ufe 
all their art to juftify meafures which their talents are better fit- 
ted to oppofe. 


It is for thefe reafons that we can difcover fo little of fyftem 
in the productions of thefe time-ferving Politicians; for as they 
are mott of them unacquainted with politics, as afcience, con- 
fequently they do not write from any eitablifhed principles of con- 
viction. But wherever there is an appearance of a fettled in- 
tention conftantly to oppofe the Miniltry on one fide, and to 

vindicate them on the other, fuch Writers are to be equally fuf- 
pected and difregarded; for we may be affured that they are 
not actuated by the impulfe of theirown judgments, but mean- 
ly influenced by the paflions and prejudices Of their refpective 
patrons, 


We will not, however, be fo hardy to affirm, that all are to 
be included within the limits of thefe diftinctions: fome, no 
doubt, may have been nobly directed by the generous patriotifm 
they have profefled. But, without regard to their profeffions, 
they ought all to be read with caution and diftruft ; for it is 
as difficult to judge of the heart of man from his words, as to 
guefs his name from his complexion. 


It is owing to the nature of our conftitution, that, of politi- 
cal Writers, the moft numerous, and beft received, have been 
fuich as have figured on the fide of oppofition; for as our go- 
vernment inclines, perhaps too much, to the Democratic form, 
rude attacks upon men in power never fail of proving agree- 
able tothe popular malignity. “The people generally behold their 
fuperiors with envy, and look upon Minitters, in particular, 
as their declaredenemies. Writers therefore, even of moderate 
abilities, will find it no difficult tafk to gain admirers among the 
common clafs of Readers, by a bold application of their talents 
for invective ; for they are fure to meet with a confiderable ma- 
jority prepoflefled in their favour, inclined to believe whatever 
they advance, and prone to applaud /editious Dullnefs: where- 
as, they who write on the defenfive fide, being obliged to com- 
bat again{t popular prejudice, their arguments gain little credit, 
and the Author is often condemned, without entering into the 
merits of the work. So fenfible are Writers, who court profit 
morethan reputation, of the advantage arifing from an affecta- 
tion Of popularity, that it has lately become a favourite expedi- 
ent 
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ent among them, to invite attention by addreffing themfelves 
to the PEOPLE. 


It muft not, however, be inferred from thefe reflefions, that 
we hold Minifters of State as facred perfonages, or deem their 
conduct exempt from popular fcrutiny. On the contrary, as 
their adminiftration ought to be directed for the public good, 
and as every man may, or rather muft, receive detriment from 
their mifconduét, itis juft that every one fhould be allowed to 
accufe the fuppofed authors of their wrongs. We do not think 
that even the acts of the legiflative body itfelf (where arbitrary 
power is, and muft be, lodged) are free from public animadverfi- 
on; for, inourconftitution, arbitrary power is not repofed for 
the partial intereft of a Monarch, or of an Ariftocracy, but for 
the united benefit of the whole community: and therefore it is 
reafonable that the people fhould have the privilege of canvafl- 
ing fuch aéts, and of expreffing their fenfe of injury, whenever 
they find themfelves aggrieved by the Legiflature. 


But whenever we exert that liberty, inherent in our conftitu- 
tion, of interfering with government, we ought to ufe it with 
fuch cautious referve as not to intrench upon the bounds of de- 
cency, or violate the rules of fubordination: for our freedom 
ought not to degenerate into that licentioufnefs which has recom- 
mended the writings of our modern Politicians, We may ex- 

ofe the errors of the Minifter with a becoming fpirit, but we 
fhould avoid all perfonal indignities againft the man. It is un- 
manly to affume the licence of fecretly infulting thofe in power 
with that rude and contumelious language which we dare not ufe 
toour inferiors, but at the hazard of our perfons. Such illiber- 
al means deftroy the end which every fincere Patriot propofes 
from oppofition; and rather tend to confirm than to. remove 
abufes: for when men in high ftation are treated with infolence 
and derifion, however the populace may be entertained, the 
conftitution is injured. The people know no bounds, and make 
ho diftinctions. From being taught to contract a contempt for 
the‘perfons of Minifters, they begin to defpife the office; and, 
inftead of difliking bad Rulers, they gradually become averfe to 
government itfelf, and infenfibly incline to Anarchy. 


When we grow licentious in our attacks upon the Miniftry, 
we ourfelves offend, by our manner of accufing the offenders; 
and inftead of engaging attention to the merits of the accu- 
fation, we furnifh the accufed with an opportunity of recrimi- 
nating. While we endeavour to recall our Governors to a fenfe 
of their duty, we ought not to tranfgrefsourown: but, at the 
fame time that we urge our remonftrances with the boldnefs be- 
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coming freemen, we fhould preferve the dignity peculiar to men 
of fenle. 


Political Writers ought to be not only qualified as to their 
manner of writing, but they ought likewile to be amply ftored 
with matter, and endowed witha faculty of digefting it. They 
ought to be well fkilled in the principles and nature of the differ- 
ent fpecies of government, that they may be able to difcover the 
tendency of every act of the Legiflature, and know how far 
they are confiftent with the frame of the cunftitution. The 
knowlege of the different foundations and fuperftructures of 
government, is a principal requifite ; without which they may 
cavil, but will never convince. For unlefs they are well ac- 
quainted with the foundations of government, they will be un- 
able to determine whether the fuperftrutures are natural, and 
conformable to the balance, that is, to the ftate of property in 
a nation; or whether the balance is unnaturally reduced to ar- 
bitrary fuperftructures. Through ignorance of thefe circum- 
ftances they will neceflarily reafon in the dark, and will often 
exclaim againft meafures which, having the appearance of im- 
mediate or partial inconvenience, do neverthelefs tend to cor- 
ret and confirm the foundations of government. With the 
fame blind zeal they will likewife applaud others, which, how- 
ever grateful to the people, are yet incompatible with the fun- 
damentals of the conititution. 


They ought to be thoroughly converfant with hiftory, both 
ancient and modern, not merely as a narration of events, but 
as a guide to fyftem: and they ought therefore to be capable of 
diftinguifhing between thofe events which happened from acci- 
dent, and thofe which arofe from policy. They fhould have 
fagacity to penetrate into the {prings and motives of thofe events, 
and to judge of their mece//ary conlequences. Thus, for in- 
ftance, it will not be fufficient for them to know, that in the 
time of Henry the VIIth of England, laws were ordained for 
firipping Noblemen of their Retainers, and that laws for Popu- 
lation, and ftatutes of Alienation, were introduced, without at 
the fame time confidering the effects they produced by the change 


of our baflance, and attending to the motives which influenced 
the framers of thofe Jaws. 


Having premifed this loofe fketch of the qualifications and 
duty of a political Writer, we proceed to a confideration of the 
Monitor. “The papers wrote weekly under this title, are pub- 
lifhed in two octavo volumes, The fecond volume, (the con- 
tents of which, as molt recent in memory, we fhall more parti- 
cularly coniider) is dedicated to Mr, Pitt and Mr. Legge: and 
as the Dedication is penned in an unufual ftrain, we fhall prefent 
the 
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the Reader with fome extracts from it, upon which we fhall 
make fuch animadverfions as our judgment and impartiality 
may fuggeft. It begins thus. 


¢ Pardon, Gentlemen, our boldnefs, in taking this freedom 
with your names, without your confent or privity ; for which 
we have nothing to plead, but a prefumption, that you are 
devoted to the fame caufe, and warmed by the fame princi- 
ples, which thefe papers endeavour to fupport and inculcate ; 
fuch prefumption is no more than common candour, when 
in your fhort-lived adminiftration, you gave early proof of it, 
in the plan you had adopted, and the meafures you purfued. 
And we cannot doubt, but the nation would in a little time 
have felt its good effects, had your power been as great, and 
as lafting, as your fellow citizens wifhed. 


crn ane Fk ae HF KR AR 


© The neceffities of the times, and your confefled abilities, 
which before called you to high places, have reinftated you in 
thofe places again: and fhall we gueffion, whether you will 
re-act the great part, as before, when the reafons of doing it 
are more urgent than ever.’ 


e na A 


Here it may not be improper to obferve, that the Author is 
inconfiftent with himfelf, he having already made this a queffion ; 
for, in No. 102, {peaking of the late coalition, which was then 
in agitation, he thus expreffes himfelf. 


¢ What good could be expected from the eloquence and up- 
right intentions of thofe Patriots, who purchafed the love of 
their country by declaiming againft corruption in high places ? 
by their oeconomy of the public money? by their oppofition 
to foreign forces, fubfidiary and continental interefts? by pro- 
moting a more natural and effectual, lefs burthenfome, and 
lefs hazardous defence, than a ftanding army, dgainft invafi- 
ons and rebellions? by enquiring into the lofs of Minorca? 
and by providing for the fecurity of all the Britifh dominions ? 
fhould they unite in council with men, whofe power is formed 
on a faction, fupported at the expence of the public treafure, 
which is wanted to defeat the fchemes of our enemies: whofe 
fyftem for more than thirty years has been to fecure a majority 
of the peoples reprefentatives, either by force or corruption, 
and to multiply places and penfions, which now amount to 
little lefs, than has been neceflary to defray the whole expence 
of a war with France. Whofe attachments to the German 
policy was putting them upon every invention to impoverith 
Britain, to pay large fubfidies for the fupport of foreign ar- 
mies, either to eat the bread of idlenefs, or to be ready far 


importation into this ifland, fhould the people exprefs any 
U 3 ¢ difiatif- 
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¢ diffatisfation at their diftrefles: who, on all occafions, ops 
© pofed ageneral militia, and declared in favour of an uncon» 
€ ftitutional ftanding army: and who were deemed the certain 
“ caufe of the lofs of Minorca, and of the miferies to which 
© our plantations have been expofed, 


¢ Might not fuch a coalition induce a belief that he, who 
was adored for his upright profeffions, had veered about; de- 
ferted the caufe of his country ; adopted the German meatfures, 
was never fincere in his enquiry after the authors of our mif- 
fortunes, and only attentive to ferve fome private paffion or 
intereft, in preference to his country ? 


aw Ae A 


© Where is the equity of fuch a change? where is the wif- 
dom? if his conduct was juft: if his refolution was well 
grounded, not ta act with men obnoxious for their meafures ; 
if he breaks that refolution, his country muft condemn him: 
his popularity will be loft: and, as onthe like occafions, will 
not fuch Adachiavilian aflociates know how to remove him 
from their cabals with contempt ?’— 


aannnana 


Perhaps, however, the Author was willing to forget thefe paf- 
fages, finding that his prediction wasnot verified, and that the two 
Patriots have ftill maintained their popularity, notwithftanding 
the coalition. But toreturnto the Dedication. 


¢ You need not, Gentlemen,’ fays he, * be in any pain for 
¢ your modefty ; we mean not to coft you even a fingle blufh ; 
§ for altho’ part of our province be-to commend merit, where- 
© ever we find it, yet we chufe not to be premature, and hall 
€ leave it tofuturity, to blow the full trumpet to your fame.’ 


Weare forry to take notice, that notwithftanding this decla- 
ration, the Author has been guilty of founding the trumpet to 
its higheft note: the fixty-fecond Number, which fuppofes 


pofterity looking back tothe prefent age, contains the following 
eulogy on Mr. Pitt. 


¢ Notwithftanding the almoft univerfal degeneracy, one illuf- 

trious inflance of difintereftednefs and genius adorned thofe 
times. A gentleman who reprefented the borough of Aldbo- 
rough, Yorkfhire, of fmall paternal eftate, raifed himfelf, 
by his amazing abilities, to one of the greateft employments 
in the gift of the C—wn; which he held for feveral years 
with uncommon honour and integrity ; but di/daining to com- 
ply with meafures injurious to his country, he, with a noble 
fpirit of generofity, refigned his place, and devoted’ his talents 
to the fervice of his fellow-fubjects. Hiftorians of all parties 
agree, in reprefenting this Gentleman as equal, in peint of 
| ‘© eloquence 
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eloquence, to the Athenian or Roman Orator. But furely 
they exaggerate in their accounts, or that nobleft of all arts 
muft have loft its power; for 1 do not find that the M 
of thofe tines, over-powered by the thunder of his elocution, 
facrificed any pernicious fcheme they were intent upon; nor 
is there a fingle inftance recorded of the venal S—n—r drop- 
ping the bribe, and becoming involuntarily honeft.’ 





SF nnaeaaas 


And in the ninty-ninth Number his difmiffion is thus pathe- 
tically bewailed. 


‘ How fmooth, how agreeable did every thing pafs with the 

public during the fhort adminiftration of Mr. Pitt, &c. how 
a every face mourned at their difplacing ! and therewith, at 
the Jofs of their expectations to fee the authors of our misior- 
tunes punifhed; and to hear of fome vigorous meafures for 
recovering our rights, and humbling our enemies.’ 


rr 2. | 


We likewife find the following panegyric on Mr. Pitt and 
Mr. Legge, in No. 87, publifhed during their adminifiration. 


¢ T am concerned alfo for the characters of that great and re- 
(pectable body of country Gentlemen, who never appeared to 
more advantage in their warmeft oppofition to the moft ini- 
quitous meatures of corruption, than they do zow in efpoufing 
and fupportin g with fuch zeal and affection, unplaced, un- 
penfioned, unfought, the great and national plans of equally 
prudent expence and falutary oeconomy, moft aufpicioufly 
introduced by the prefent Miniftry, to be extended as far as 
private wifdom and virtue can reform public and general a- 
bules. Can there be a greater fanétion given to public mea- 
fures, than the unanimous approbation of men who fhew, 
that the public good is their only aim; and that Liberty, not 
a {pirit of contradiction, is the indefeafible birthright of Eng- 
lifamen; that they feek and expect no places of profit or 
power, norany private and perfonal emoluments, but propofe 
only to enjoy their fhare of the general profperity. 





, en en ee oe oe ee ee ee a i i . i 2 ow 2 


‘ Indeed it is too natural and common for Minifters to tread 
in cach others fteps, and we may not entertain very fanguine 
hopes, whoever looks back but a few years to obferve the con- 
duct of fome men, who hadlong been warm and loud in op- 
pofing mal-adminiftration ; yet, when they fucceeded, very 
{hamefully fell off from all their profeffions for the public, 

and with great alacrity travelled on in the fame miry roads, 

till they became as dirty and befpattered as their predeceffors. 

But, I truft, it will not be fo now; I forefee better things of 

our prefent deliverers, men of known abilities, of well- tried 

integrity, who have {hewn themfelves fuperior to the love of 

U 4 ‘ money, 
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money, and not to be tempted by power; who were greater 
in their own minds, greater when out of place than any mi- 
nifterial power could make them, Diftrefled and funk, as they 
found all our affairs, puzzled and perplexed with negleé and 
error, they have had the fkill and addrefs to free us already 
from fome of our entanglements, and will foon, I doubt not, 
deliver us from all our abfurd conneétions. J] congratulate my 
country upon the pleafing profpects that open before us, the 
chearful dawn of happier days begins to fmile upon us, and 
we fhall yet rejoice in fuccefs and profperity.’ 


This eulogy is further continued in No. 92, which ap- 


peared foon atter their removal. 


¢ Animated with fucha fair profpect of retrieving the honour 
and credit of our country, every true Briton united to ftrength- 
en the hand of government, committed to the care of men 
of approved judgment, frugality, and integrity ; and to én- 
able their Sovereign to revenge the indignity offered to his 
crown and kingdoms, and to reftore peace to his people. 
Faétion was ftruck dumb. Loyalty and public fpirit became 
the bafis of every meafure. Foreign connections were nat 
difregarded; neither were they admitted to the chief attention 
of the Britith policy. Our allies were not to be deferted: 
neither were we to enter as principals into their quarrels : they 
were to beaflifted, but not in fuch a manner as to impoverifh, 
weaken, and leave the Britifh dominions defencelefs, and our 
trade and navigation expofed to certain deftru€tion. Every 
meafure fuggefted by prudence and oeconomy, was planned 
for redeeming this nation from the annual increafe of taxes, 
and its enormous debt; a well regulated militia, to leffen the 
number of flanding mercenary forces, and to fecure the inter- 
nal peace and fafety of this ifland effectually, was ftrongly 
recommended to the Legiflature. Britifh liberties were no 
longer to be tiufted to the guardianfhip of Heffian and Hano- 
verian hirelings. America became the chief objeét of our ar- 
maments ; and France the pole to which all our councils and 
aperations pointed. The ruinous fyfiem of thofe Minifters, 
which requires the aid of placemen and penfioners, was de- 
fpiied and abolifhed: the people were no longer to be oppreff- 
ed with expedients to pay penfions and falaries to men who 
fell their Jiberties, and eat the fat of the Jand, and the labour 
of the poor in idlenefs. A free Parliament, and a difembar- 
rafled Minittry were ready to punith the authors of our trou- 
bies and lofles, and to put the throne and the nation, the act - 
of iettlement, and the bill of rights, out of the power of fy- 
cophants aud traitors, to make them any longes the means of 
difcontent, or the engines of faction: when on a fudden for- 
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row appears in every face; a national gloom fpreads over the 
countenance of every well-wifher to his King and Country. 
The Miniftry which deferved fo well of their country is no 
more. 


« But here we may fee an exemplification of the ancient Bri- 
tifh fpirit; and of the wifdom to diftinguifh between men dif- 
graced for mal-conduct, and of Minifters difplaced who have 
given {trong proofs of their fteady attachment to the conftitu- 
tion of their country. 


‘¢ We hear no reproaches, no imputations, no demands of 


juftice: but, on thecontrary, every city is ftriving who fhall 


firft imitate the gratitude of London, with their freedom pre- 
fented to the firm Patriots, who have retired, content to make 
the approbation of their own condué¢t, one part at leaft of 
their reward. And herein they exalt the character of the true 
Patriot ; who, ashe feeks for neither place nor honour, riches 
nor’power, will never exchange the quiet of his mind, nor 
the good wifhes of his countrymen, for all the advantages 
which can be tendered to make him forfeit either. 


© The firm Patriot has a general benevolence towards the 
happinefs of his fellow-fubjects, and cannot tafte that unna- 
tural contentment of being alone eafy, amongft the man 
that are miferable ; efpecially where they would be miferable 
by his means. He is always fure of this virtue, never to fa- 
crifice the public good to his private paffion or intereft. When 
the ftate is endangered by faction, or by a depraved Miniftry, 
he accepts of power, that he may exert it to the utmoft of 
his abilities, for the welfare of hiscountry. As in the fenate, 
fo in the cabinet, he dares to declare fuch truths as Princes 
feldom hear from corrupt fervants; and boldly at the council- 
board oppofes deftru€tive meafures. Rather than condefcend 
to be the tool of unnatural aids and fubfidies, he prefers the 
fafety and love of his country to the favour of acourt. He 
defpifes the menaces of an ignorant, debauched, and daring 
faction, that feek every opportunity to befet the th-——e. He 
tries his intereft with his Prince for obtaining points purely 
national. He fcorns to fteal places in reverfion, or a patent 
from his agonizing country for himfelf or friends: and fhould 
thefe virtues difqualify him from holding his office any longer, 
he receives his difmiffion with humility and a perfect refigna- 
tion to the willof his Prince ; carrying in his own bofom the 
reward of a good confcience. He ceaies not toemploy in the 
fenate, that eloquence which virtue alone can infpire, to de- 
tect and expofe the falfe arts, and evil tendency of meafures, 
propofed by blind and wicked ftatefmen, 


‘ Behold 
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‘ Behold the two Patriots! invited by the citizens of Lon- 
don, to accept of their freedom, in token of the great regard 
paid by that city, and the whole nation, to their integrity, and 
love of their country: will not every honeft man revere that 
public fpirit, which a degenerate age cannot bear? And when 
clouds may ftill thicken; when falfe pilots may have multi 
plied the forrows of a fuffering people; they may again im- 

lore his M——y to caft his cares on fervants, fo faithful and 
obedient to their King and country, and able to avert impend- 
ing ruin.’ — 


a a BR BA KBR A KH A A 


From thefe extracts the Reader will perceive, that, thouch 
the Monitor profeffes to leave it to futurity to blow the full trum- 
pet, yet he neverthelefs ftands foremoft among the premature 
tranfgreffors who have anticipated the founding panegyric, 
But, perhaps, when the Patriots were out of place, or weak and 
unfettled in office, he thought his applaufe neceilary to fupport 
their fpirits, and is, at prefent, willing to retraét, left, now the {pi- 
rit of oppofition no longer gives a check to their power, his com= 
mendation fhould too much inflate their vanity. Or, probably, he 
has recollected that itis, among many, an eftablifhed principle, 
that no man will praife a Miniiter of State, unlefs he is paid for 
his panegyric; and that confideration may make him afraid to in- 
cur the imputatian of venality: for, he feems to have a violent 
averfion to venal Panegyrifts, whom, in the next paragraph, he 
paints with the following hideous colours. 


¢ The venal Panegyrift is a creature of a quite different com- 
€ plexion: heleaves it not to time to fix the character, but an- 
© ticipates it: he draws not from life, but fancy, and thus 
§ forms 





‘A faultlefs monfler, which the world ne'er faw: 


¢ and yet behold! the little vain foul fwallows all down, as his 
¢ own, and thinks it no more than a handfome likenefs. 


¢ You, Gentlemen, have too much good fenfe not to fee} 
too much nicrit not to defpife the feeble aids of fuch proftituted 
feriblers; yow pierce through all their thin difguifes, and dif- 
cern clearly, that in addreffing others, they mean nothing but 
themifelves, and offer incenfe only to fteal off with the golden 
center. 


na ARH AH * 


¢ Away then, ye hireling-tribe; to your dark and dirty gare 
rets; wife and good men have no butinefs for you; and thofe 
marks of honour which many large communities, above all, 
the metropolis, have conferred upon thefe fuppofed friends of 
their King and Country, are worth more than a thoufand 
volumes of your laboured eclogies! and fhould their future 
© conduct 
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¢ conduct demonftrate, that the public opinions were well 
« grounded, they will be the glory of the prefent age, and the 
¢ wonder of times future; for text to the founding of nations 
¢ js the honour of faving them from ruin.’ 


Juftice obliges us to fubfcribe to the truth and propriety of 
thele fentiments ; but it is a great pity that they are conveyed in 
fuch fcurrilous phrafeology ; for, (to ufe his own words) we 
may venture to aflert, that the dirtie/ garret cannot be more 
dirty than the language of the foregoing paragraphs. 


But it is remarkable, that the Author has affectedly ftiled 
Mr. Pitt and Mr. Legge, the /uppo/ed friends of their King and 
Country. This expreffion feems to be dictated by a fpirit of 
contradiction; and, ata time when men are unanimous in ex- 
prefling their confidence in the adminiftration, he is ambitious 
of expofing his fingularity, by an affectation of diffidence. In 
the next page he fays—* What is the voice of the nation, but 
© the eche of your own prefumed integrity, bur/t upon paft facts ? 
The building of an echo, is a metaphorical mode of expreffion, 

culiar to the Monitor. But—to wave verbal criticifm, which 





Does it however become im to talk in this dubious ftile? 
Ought 4e to fpeak thus, who, but a few months fince, compli- 
mented thefe Gentlemen—‘ As our Deliverers, men-of known 
¢ abilities, of well tried INTEGRITY, who have fhewn them- 
‘ felves fuperior to the love of money, and not to be tempted by 
* power ; who were greater in their own minds, greater when 
€ out of place, than any minifterial power could make them.’ 
Does not this character, of his own drawing, eftablifh them as 
men of fried and real, inftead of prefumed and /uppofed, worth 
and probity? By what fophiftry can the Author reconcile 
fuch palpable inconfiftency ? i a 


We fhall not do violence to the Reader’s patience, by further 
firictures on this uncommon Dedication. We will only fay, 
that it is the coarfeft that ever was addrefled to Gentlemen 
diftinguifhed for tafte and learning. If the Author could nog 
command a politenefs of diétion, at leaft he might have ex- 
prefled himfelf with decent civility ; but he has rather aflumed 
the infolent air of a Diétator, than the genteel phrafe of a Der 
dicator: and tho’ fulfome flattery indicates a fervile difpofition, 
yet fuch an unpolifhed addrefs is a proof of inurbanity, and 
carries with it the marks of an illiberal education, 


Luckily, however, Mr. Pitt and Mr. Legge are too much oc- 
fupieu to give ear to this bouncing Dedication; which, will 
9 more engage their attention, amidit fo. many important 


Concerns, 
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goo The MONITOR. 


concerns, than the explofion of acracker would be heard amidg 
the roar of a broadfide. 


It is needlefs to trouble the Reader with further fpecimens of 
the Monitor’s political abilities; and we fhall not hefitate to 
declare, that, in our judgment, he is by no means equal to the 
character of a Political Writer. The matter contained in his 
two volumes might be comprized in a twelve-penny pam. 
phiet; as many of the numbers are only echoes of the pre. 
ceding ones. He appears to be but flightly converfant in part 
difputes, and his knowlege, in general, of ftate-controverfy, 
feems to be gleaned from coffce-houfe difputations. 


He fometimes affects to be witty, but his attempts are always 
imitative, and extremely awkward: the following fpecimen 
will, perhaps, decide his pretenfions to wit. . 


Leather-Market, Leaden- Hall, Tuefday, Auguft the 3d. 


. THE price of Leather is confiderably fallen, which, as 
‘ we apprehend, is owing to a difagreeable report, pro- 

pagated without Temple-Bar, that Leather-Shoes will foon be 

out of fafhion, and that next Winter it will be efteemed ve 


unpolite to appear in any augult, courtly, or genteel aflembly, 
without either Vooden Shoes, or Whifkers.’ 


rf fF A 


As to his ftile, it is, in genera], very incorrect, and is fome- 
times rendered ridiculoufly bombaft, by fuch quaint exprefi- 
ons, and incongruous metaphors, as nothing but the moft con- 
fufed imagination could fuggeft. There is, however, a bold- 
nefs, we had almoft faid a rudenefs, in his diction, which the 
injudicious may miftake for fpirit. 


His modeft eftimation of his awn merit, will appear by an 
extract from his feventieth Number, which, according to the li- 
cence of Efiay-Writers, we may fuppofe him to have addrefled 
to himfelf. 


¢ The expectations of the public from the conduét of your 
paper, have fo far been anfwered, that we have feen the good 
effects of tho’e great truths and fair arguments, which you 
have publifhed, taking place by the removal of fome men, 
charged with the difhonour and loffes which have tarnithed 
the Diadem, and fpread forrow throughout the Britifh dom- 
nions. How they, who at fuch a critis, when the exigence 
calls cloud for an alteration of meafures as well as men, fuc- 
ceed to their power, fhall work Britannia’s redemption, and 
fteer wide of thofe quickfands, which have fwallowed up her 
riches, and clear ot thofe rocks, which hitherto have fhip- 
wrecked her Pilots, is now the tafk impofed upon you, he 
& ope 
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« hope to maintain the chara€ter of that indepency with which 
* you fet out; and, as far as my judgment reaches, I think, 
« you have deferved; by commending good men and good mea- 
‘ {ures, and cenfuring bad ones without refpect of perfons.’ 


Whether he has yet performed the tafk impofed upon him, 
of inftructing the Miniftry how to work Britannia’s redemp- 
tion, we will not prefume to conjecture, as we cannot boatt of 
being privy to any fecret negociations between the Monitor and 
the Adminiftration. 


But we beg leave to remind him, that the omnipotent Dema- 
gogue who addrefles himfelf in /etters to the PeopLe, has difputed 
with him the honour of procuring the removal of the old Mini- 
ftry ; therefore it is incumbent on him to re-affert hisclaim. A 
conteft between two fuch extraordinary Rivals, for the prize of 
Vain-glory, muft be highly interefting and entertaining to the 
public: for their parts are fo equal, that it will be difficult to 
find throughout the whole literary Republic, two candidates for 
fame fo nearly matched as this conceited Par Nobile. 

Rd 





4A Voyage to the Eaft Indies, with Obfervations on various Parts 
there. By John Henry Grofe. 8vo. 5s. Hooper. 


T is generally agreed, that no kind of writing is more 
| entertaining and inftructive than voyages and travels, 
When men of fenfe, and tafte, and a liberal education, 
who have vifited foreign countries, oblige the world with the 
refult of their obfervations and experience, their works are 
defervedly confidered as treafuries of ufeful knowlege. The 
number of thefe, however, is extremely fmall. The greater 
part of modern voyagers have been men of low education, 
and confined abilities ; and who from vanity, or neceffity, have 
been induced to publifh. There are even fprung up among us, 
of late years, travellers of another kind, who, immured in gar- 
rets, compile voyages, like di€tionaries, from the works of others. 
Thee often, from an indifcrimate adoption of truth and falf- 
hood, confiftent faéts, and glaring abfurdities, produce medleys, 
equally calculated to tire the reader’s patience, and miflead his 
underitanding, The voyage now before us, feems to be rather 
of the middle clafs. The Author has vifited Bombay, and gives 
a pretty exact defcriptton of that ifland, and fome places adja- 
cent. His reprefentations of the Gentoos, Moors, and Indian 
Portuguefe, are tolerably juft, fo far as they can be fuppofed to 
fed] wader the obfervation of a young man who does not pretend to 
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have feen more than one or two fea-ports of an extenfive corit}. 
nent. He feems, however, extremely oftentatious of orienta} 
learning, and of afluming, on every occafion, the Politician 

Philofopher, or Novelift: but impartiality obliges us to obferve, 
that his remarks are often trite or frivolous; his relation of 
events, verbofe and unaffeéting ; his language frequently debafed 
with low, or ftiffened with affected expreffions, and equally de- 
void of harmony or precifion. But, to talk in his own file, as 
we indignate lumping conclufions, we beg leave to point outa few 
inftances of this gentleman’s ftrange ambition to new-fangle his 
native tongue with a multiplicity of new-coined words, and 
uncouth phrafes; fuch as, expatriation, pejterable, exhauftment, 
omnimodal, to flefh bis adberents, difaffect the air, a {pread of 
conquefis generalizing a name, and many others of the fame kind, 
‘This practice we look upon to be the more unexcufeable, as we 
cannot difcover any newnefs or variety of matter or fentiment, 
that could not as eafily have been exprefled in plain Enolith, 
But it has very judicioufly been obferved, that this pronenefs to 
innovation oftener indicates an Author’s limited knowlege of his 
own language, than any infufficiency in the language itfelf to ex. 
prefs bis ideas. 


It may be urged, that as elegance of ftile is not, generally, 
to be expected in the narration of a voyage, works of this kind 
fhould naturally be exempted from criticifm. ‘True;—and the 
prefent -performance might have claimed this . privilege, had 
Mr. Grofe, in order to enlarge our ftock of ufeful knowlege, 
only related matters of faét, or fimply defcribed what he had 
feen ; but he is to be confidered in a very different light: far 
from confining himfelf to fo humble a province, he dives into the 
deepeft myfteries of Zoroafter or Zaratoofht, difcuffes the moft 
abftrufe points of pagan theology, and fhews himfelf no lefs a 
learned. Mahumetan, than an illuminated Parfee. Surely then 
an Author who thus obliges the public with the refult of his own 
perfonal converfations with the defcendents of the antient Magi, 
ought not fo far to imitate thefe his preceptors, as to unfold their 
myfteries in broken Engli/b. 


We come now toconfider the matter of this work. And here 
let it be obferved, that curiofity muft not expect to be often 
gratified with novelty, as the Author declares, ¢ That not to 
“ defcribe the origin, fituation, and climate of places well known, 
© might be deemed an imperfection in his plan.’ But what 
chiefly {well the fize, and, we may venture to affirm, confti- 
tute, in the Author’s opinion, the principal merit of the book, 
are his various reflections, together with his religious and mytho- 
logical difcuffions, which he frequently endeavours to enliven 


with hiftorical anecdotes, and eaftern. flories. Ss 
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In the firft chapter he begins with gravely informing us, that 
on along voyage, fea-ftores, and other neceflaries, are extremely 
convenient! then follows a defcription of fharks, flying-fith, 
noddies, boobies, &c. only familiarly known to gentlemen that 
ufe the fea. Inthe nextchapter he arrives at Johanna, and gives 
an account of that and the neighbouring iflands. The follow- 
ing chapter lands him fafe at Bombay, his port of deftination, 


The reft of the volume, confifting of 363 pages, contains, 
firft, adefcription of Bombay, and fome places adjacent; an 
account of its government, public works and buildings; an 
hiftory of the Marattas, and of Conajee Angria, and his fuc- 
ceflors; an account of Surat, and the rg government; a 
reprefentation of the ftate of the Roman Catholic religion in 
India, with that of the Moors, Gentoos, and Parfees. The 
whole is concluded with two chapters; the one containing mif- 
cellaneous obfervations in relation to the different inhabitants, 
cuftoms, productions, and climate of India, and the laft exhibit- 
ing fummary reflections on the trade to that part of the world. 
But, to enable our Readers to judge for themfelves, in regard to the 
merits of this performance, we fhall infert the following extras: 


In page 76, Mr. Grofe gives the following account of Bombay. 
‘ When the Englifh firft took pofleffion of this ifland, they 
‘ found, in that part of it which chiefly commands the harbour, 
© anold fortified houfe, which was the refidence of the Portu- 
guefe governor; and though this houfe might very well have 
ferved for other valuable ufes, they were tempted to make it 
the center-houfe of the caftle which they built round it. It is, 
however, impoffible to conceive, in every fenfe, a more in- 
commodious ftruéture; and the fame, or, perhaps, lefs coft 
than the reparations and additions have ftood in to the com- 
pany, would have built a much better manfion new from the 
ground, Yet the falfe ceconomy of preferving this old piece 
of building, which need not to have been demolifhed, or 
thrown away, had fuch effect, that it hindered the Englifh 
not only from confulting a more commanding fituation to the 
harbour, which is that of Mendham’s Point, but made them 
blind to the difadvantage of the fort built round it, being over- 
looked by an eminence near it, called Dungharee point, on 
which there is only a SMALL uatenable LutTTLE Fort, of no 


defence, and which ferves now for the town-prifon, for debtors 
or criminals, 


‘ The caftle, however, itfelf deferved a better fituation, being, 
a regular quadrangle, well-built of /rong, hard ftone. In one. 
of the battions of it that faces Dungharee-Point, there is a 
large tank or ciftern hollowed’in, which contains a great quan-. 

tity of water, that is conftantly replenifhed by the /fationary 
: © rains. 
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rains. ‘There is a well, too, within the fort, but of which the 
water is not extremely good, and liable to be dried up in the 
heats. And by the way be it obferved, that the water in ge. 
nera!l on the ifland is not reckoned the beft; and has. been 

iven for a reafon why the Gentoo merchants were not fo for- 
ward to fettle on it. Water being a point of great confequence 
with them; for, as they drink no {pirituous liquors, they are 
very curious and difcerning in the tafte and qualities of 
waters. | 


© Some years after, as the town grew more populous, it was 

judged expedient to add the fecurity of a wall round it; and 
even then they neglected to take in, as they might have done 
by a fmall extenfion, that dangerous poft of Dungharee, which 
evidently now commands both town and caftle. The cur- 
tains, however, between the baftions, were of little more 
ftrength or fubftance than a common garden wall: but there 
has lately been’added, at a great expence, a ditch that en- 
compafles the wall, and can be flooded at pleafure, by letting 
in the fea, at which the ditch terminates on two fides, fo that 
the town is thoroughly furrounded with water. It is now one 
of the ftrongeft places by much that the Company has in India, 
and confidering the commodioufnefs of its harbour, might not 
be improperly made their capital place of arms, in the fame 
nature as Batavia ferves the Dutch. Efpecially too if the 
envious Portuguefe had not detained us from that fertile large 
ifland of Salfett, which would have compleatly ferved for a 
granary to it. Inftead of which, their fupine indolent govern 
ment fuffered the Jefuits, who are better known in India by 
the appellation of Paulifts, from their head church and con- 
vent of St. Paul’s in Goa, to get by degrees, and with their 
ufual arts and management of the laity, by much the greateft 
part of that ifland into their own hands, and which they kept 
wretchedly fortified, fo that it fell an eafy conqueft to the Ma- 
rattas, and at the fame time we loft an ufeful barrier between 
us and that rapacious people.’ 


His account (page 113) of the avaricious folly of the Jefuits, 


which occafioned the lofs of the fruitful ifland of Salfet, deferves 
to be inferted, as it, more nearly than we could wifh, refembles 
the conduct of certain bodies of men amongft ourfelves. 


a av7An A 


© When this ifland then was loft to the Portuguefe, and.con- 
fequently the Jefuits, who were owners of much the largeft 
part of the land, were the greateft fufferers ; none were, how- 
ever, lefs pitied, even by the Portugueze themfelves, efpecially 
by thofe from whofe families their arts had extorted their pof- 
feffions. ‘Their infolence too was as boundlefs as their ava- 
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rice, which laft has prevented the ifland from being fortified, 
whilft it was yet time, from their backwardnefs to contribute 
their quota of the charges. Thus, the more they had to lofe, 
the Iefs were they willing to pay towards fecuring it.’ 


After obferving, page 260, ‘ that one would imagine they, 
[the Portuguefe] had pillaged every other religion of every 
thing that was abfurd, ridiculous, or deteftable, to compofe that 
moniter of their own,’ he proceeds, * [ fay nothing of what 
has been already made fo clear, of their borrowing and adulte- 
rating, ofteneft for the worfe, from the antient Heathens, who 
themfelves very probably derived many of their rites and ce- 
remonies from the Eaft, but fhall only mention a few particu- 
lars, wherein the Orientalifts challenge feveral points of the 
Roman Catholic worfhip, as originally belonging to them, 
and which, perhaps, achronological difcuffion of the fpecific 
time in which they were adopted into that church, would more 
manifeftly clear up. 


‘ The rofary, for example, is pretended to have been but an 
imitation introduced by fome vagrant monks, of the Tezbufh, 


or Mahometan beads, on which thofe of that fect repeat their 


Bifmillah, exactly in the fame ftile as the Papifts do their Pa- 
ter-nofters, and Ave-Marys ; and even this cuftom comes ori- 
ginally from the Indian Gentoos. 


‘ Their mendicant fryers feem but a copy, and a moft wretch- 
ed one, of their mendicant Joguys, whofe abftinence from all 
animal food, contemplative life, aufterities and macerations, 
far exceed whatever their moft famous afcetics ever fo much as 
attempted. From them too the Mahometans borrowed their 
inftitution of Faquirs, or holy beggars, fo that both Europe 
and Afia owe all that pefferable {warm of vermin, the monks 
of both thofe religions, to a perverted imitation of the Gentoo 
religion in that point. 


‘ As to the matter of idols, it is great impudence in the Ro- 
man Catholics, to reproach the Gentoos with theirs, or to 
imagine, that the frivolous diftin@ion in words, between the 
actual worfhip of them, or of the ufing them only as helps to 
their memory in their devotion, can either be underftood or 
not rejected by them, when they, fee thefe words contradicted 
by their actions, and the images in their churches manifeftly 
applied to and invoked, as if they were living reprefentatives. 
Can they then be blamed, if idols for idols, they prefer their 
own, efpecially too as they infinitely le{s nonfenfically, inftead 
of exhibiting them in ridiculous human forms, fuch as, for 
example, a woman gorgeoully drefled like a curtezan, with 
a fruz bob wig, with a crown on it, and a large hoop- 
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petticoat reaching down to her fect, tied round the neck in’ 


ftead of the waift, and a little child in her arms, frame their 


images in a hieroglyphical ftyle, of which the oddity and 
monitroulnefs are fomewhat falved by the meaning couched 
under them, and by their di/claimer of attempting to repre- 
fent the Divinity under any thing of human likenefs, further 
than to convey inftrudtion in their mythology ?. Thence the 
idol of a man .with.an elephant’s head, of another with a 
number of hands, denotative of his various power, and hold- 
ing fome myfterious or emblematical thing in each. All 
whieh the Bramins do not want for the fenfe to oppofe to the 
idols of the Papifts, than whom moft certainly, fuch as they 
are at Jeaft in India, Chriftianity cannot have greater enemi 
fince whatever deforms the divine fimplicity of the gofpel, 
and by evidently worldly-interefted, abfurd, and cruel adulte- 
rations, tends to render a religion ridiculous and deteftable, 
muft naturally weaken its force of perfuafion, and even in- 
volye in. its condemnation, though but for having the fame 
name as Chriftians, the purer reformed. Thus, for example, 
the Mahometans cannot, with refpeét to the Proteftants, 
overcome that inveterate: prejudice they have conceived of 
their being God-eaters, as they emphatically and opprobrionfly 
nick-name the Chriftians in general, and accordingly /ump 
conclufions againft them all. _ And as to the Papifts endea- 
vouring to explain. away the horror created by that idea,. by 
the word Myttery, a word of which too they have a perfed 
conception, having one in the Arab language, ghezb (occult) 
that an{wers to it, they treat it with the utmoit {corn and con- 
tempt, as never allowing it to enter into any definition of the 
Supreme Being, concerning whom they efteem all myfterious 
expreflions to be a prophanation of the facred fimplicity of his 
exiftence, and at moft, and hardly fuffer them to be employed 
in accounting for fome of the fabulous vifions of their prophet, 
as contained in the Alcoran, which however the wifer and 
learneder part of the Mahometans are far from either refpect- 
ing ‘or believing.’ 

The above, we apprehend, is a candid fpecimen of this Au- 


thor’s manner; which, however unfuitable to our own notions 


of fine writing, may, neverthelefs, meet with its admirers.—_ 


— 


Mr. Grote employs alfo a great many pages to prove, that the 
Perfian Mythras, Paphian Venus, and Indian Jaggernaut, were 
the fame deity, viz. the generative power, worlhipped \under 
different names. Thofe who have a tafte for thefe, and other dif- 
quifitions of the fame kind, and can per{uade themfelves, from 
theveneral idea we have given of this Gentleman, that he fs 
jufficiently qualified to clear up abitrufe points of heathen mytho- 
logy, ais reierred, fur {urther information, to the work itlelf. 
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Britain’s Commercial Intereft explained and improved; in a feries 
of differtations on feveral important branches of her trade and 
police: containing a candid enquiry into the fecret caufes of the 
prefent misfortunes of the nation. With propofals for their re- 
medy. Alfo the great advantages which, would accrue to this 
kingdom from an union with Ireland. By Malachy Poftle- 
thwayt, E/g; Author of the Univerfal Didzionary of Trade and 
Commerce, Fc. In two volumes. 8vo. 12s. Browne, &c. 


HE nature of our office, as Reviewers, often brings us 

into a difagreeable dilemma. ‘To commend, is certainly 

the moft generous, and we may with truth add, that we find 

it the moft pleafing, part of ouf province ; but it is neverthelefs 

our duty tocenfure, when the demerits of a work require repre- 
henfion. ! 


Upon a confideration of Mr. Poftlethwayt’s performance, we 
find it difficult to give our opinion, fo as to maintain the refpect 
we are inclined to fhew the Author, and at the fame time pre- 
ferve the juftice which we owe to the public. 


When we reflect on the induftry and application which he 
muft heve employed to attain fuch a vaft extent of commercial 
knowlege, he undoubtedly demands the full tribute of our ap- 
plaufe, and it is with reluctance that we obferve his defects ; 
but when we confider the negligent, tedious, and uncouth man- 
ner in which he conveys the materials he has collected, his 
naufeating egotifm, and his unbounded vanity and prefumption, 
we cannot fupprefs the feverity of our animadverfions. 


This work is divided into two volumes. ‘The firft is dedi- 
cated to the Duke of Rutland; and the dedication concludes 
with the following extraordinary paragraph : 


* Befides the particulars herein nakedly exhibited, and openly 
‘ animadverted on, your Grace will pleafe to obferve, that I 
* have a referve of many things very imprudent to be thus pub- 
* lickly difeufled. “This I could not do without manifeft injury 
‘ to the nation, becaufe it would give more advantage to the 
* enemy than all their fleets and armies, by putting it in their 
* power to defeat the execution of what would prove fo detri- 
* mental to them, and fo beneficial to this kingdom : and there- 
‘ fore I hope your Grace will prove the happy inftrument of 
* caufing all my endeavours to ferve the nation to be laid pro- 
* perly before the adminiftration, when the fame fhall be fettled ; 
‘ humbly apprehending that they will be found, on due exami- 
* nation, to be calculated for the honour and intereft of his 
* Majefty, and his kingdoms.’ 
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_As we are told, that the difcovery of thefe invaluable fectets 
would be of more advantage to the enemy than all their freets and 
armies, he is certainly in the right not to communicate them to 
any but thofe who have power to put them into execution; yet 
we cannot help obferving, that it is rather uncivil in him to tan- 
talize the ‘Reader, by raifing a curiofity which he does not jn- 
tend to ‘gratify. We take the liberty likewife to remind him, 
that he is mortal; and therefore we hope, that he will not be 
{fo ‘unkind to his ‘country, as to fuffer his difcoveries to die with 
him. In the mean time we humbly propofe, that prayers. may 
be offered tp in all churches and chapels, for the prefervation of 
fo ineftimable a life. , 


Thefe two volumes contain a feries of diflertations. In‘ the 
firft, he recommends the improvement of the landed intereft, 
by taking more land into cultivation, till we fhall be capable of 

radually diminifhing our taxes, by the gradual leflening of our 
public debts, by which he apprehends we may be enabled the 
fooner to compete with France; and by which meanis likewife he 
conceives, that all future fcarcity of grain, ahd other provifions, 
in the kingdom, may be effeQually prevented, in order to tender 
the neceflaries of life and labour cheaper, that arts and manu- 
faCtures may become fo, in confequence thereof, 


He thinks that the natura] way of lowering the'rents, is té 
put fuch a quantity of wafte land into cultivation, as may make 
farms abound; and he is of opinion, that owners of eftates 
would be no lofers by the fall of rents, becaufe, as he apprehends, 
ull commodities would fall in proportion, fo that gentle- 
men would lofe nothing but the nominal found of fo much per 
annum. He conceives likewife, that the increafe of the produce 
ef the land would diffufe property, and deftroy that inequality, 
which is the fource of depravity, and general poverty, 


His reafoning throughout this differtation, is {pecious and cap- 
tivating ; but it remains adoubt with us, whether his fyftem is 
not founded too much on republican principles. It is thought 
that the feeds of, a commonwealth are ftrongly rooted in our 
conitution ; and his fcheme for the diffufion of property, may 
imperceptibly tend to the introduGtion of an Agrarian, 
fhake the fuperftructures of our government: which, at prefent, 
feem to incline too much towards the popular fide. 


In Henry the Seventh’s time, the land in poffeflion of the 
Nobility and Clergy was thought to overbalance that held by the 
people, in the proportion of four to one ; but by the reduction o 
the Nobility and Clergy, the lands in poffefiion of the people 
came afterwards to overbalance thofe ‘held by the Nobility at 
leait nine in ten; and they have fince continued to increale to 
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a degree perhaps inconfiftent with the frame of our conftitution : 
{o that if it be an axiom in politics, that dominion will always 
follow the balance of landed property, we need not be furpriz- 
ed that the fpirit of Democracy is fo prevalent among us, and 
that the people prefume occafionally to give laws to the legifia- 
ture itlelf. 


In the fecond differtion, he has ‘taken under confideration 
¢ the produce and trade of England, and compared them with 
¢ thofe of Scotland, and Ireland, and the Britith plantations ; 
‘ and alfo with each other, froma view further to enforce the 
‘ reafonablenefs and neceflity of England’s falling into the mea- 
¢ {ures before recommended ; fhewing otherwile, that her lands 
‘ and her trade are not lefs likely to be ruined by her own do- 
© minions than byforeign rivals.’ 


This differtation contains fome ftriking reflections: on the 
trade of the three kingdoms, particularly with refpect to the 
woollen manufacture, and the mifchievous confequences of ex- 
pofing the Irifh to the temptation of clandeftinely exporting their 
unwrought wvol to France, 


In the three following, he gives a fummary of various ge- 
neral principles of agriculture, and has entered upon the point 
of eftablifhing public and private granaries, 


In the five fucceeding ones, he has—‘ examined into the ef- 
fential conneétions of trade between Great Britain and Ireland, 
and the Britifh plantations, and pointed out fuch produétions, 
manufactures, and trades, as England, Scotland, Ireland, and 
the Britifh plantations fhould chiefly cultivate ; in order to ri- 
val and compete with foreign nations, and not with each other; 
reprefenting meafures neceflary to be taken for the joint prof- 
perity of the commerce and navigation of them all.’ 


ee 2. . .  2) 


He judicioufly obferves, in the courfe of thefe differtations, 
that the three kingdoms fhould not interfere with each others 
ftaple commodities; but that we, for inftance, fhould leave the 
linen manufactures to Ireland and Scotland, and that they, on 
the other hand, fhould encourage the woollen trade of England, 
which is our ftaple commodity. He alfo takes notice, that our 
colonies fhould be reftrained from manufacturing ; and likewife 
ftrongly recommends the planting of timber in England. 


In the four following difcourfes he has confidered the neceffity 
and advantage that will arife to Great Britain in general, from 
a proper union between her and Ireland. 


He is of opinion, that. if the Irifh are encouraged in confe- 
quence of an union, that we fhall be able to recover the wool- 
len trade from the hands of our rivals, for that then the Irifh 
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will run no wool into France or Holland ; and he fhews the bad 
confequences of the prohibition of Irifh cattle, and the exporta- 
tion of manufaétures made of Irifh wool. 


In the fifteenth differtation, he recommends the annexing 
the Ifle of Man to Great Britain. This, he apprehends, would 
be laying the axe to the root of the infamous praétice of fmug- 
gling, carried on from thence; and which, as he tells us, is fup- 
pofed to amount to a lofs of 700,000], per annum. 


In the three fucceeding difcourfes, he confiders the commercial 
ftate of our concerns in Europe, and takes ¢ a fuccin& view of the 
conftitution of the Britifh plantations in America, and of the 
condition wherein they have many years been ; pointing out the 
chief and difregarded caufes of their becoming the present feat 
of war; with reflections how they may recover their ftrength 
and ftability,, and become a match for our enemies.’ — 


a 


er an A 


He obferves, in a very feeling manner, that we Britifh Chrif- 
tians have debauched and vitiated the natural honefty and fo- 
briety of the Indians; that we have not only defrauded them 
by difhoneft weights and meafures, in our trafficable concerns 
with them, but have too often neglected to protect them, as 
friends and allies, againft our enemies. ‘ Is it to be admired, there- 
* fore,’ fays he, * that they are fo difficult to be retained in our 
‘ intereft? efpecially when the French treat them with the con- 
© trary conduct? While our enemies pique themfelves on treat- 
* ing the Indians with the ftricteft regard to truth, integrity, 
¢ and honour; while our enemies treat them with fmall wines, 
* to preferve their fobriety, and make them the more fenfible of 
¢ their good treatment, and not with inebriating {pirits, the bet- 
¢ ter to deceive and over reach them ; while the French employ 
¢ their religious emiffaries, to inftil] the principles of their re- 
<« ligion into them, and their people to intermarry with them ; 
« while they reprefent the Englifh and their religion as heretical, 
« dangerous, and even damnable ;_ while our ciemies are inde- 
« fatigable in making every impreffion upon them, both moral 
s and religious, to our difadvantage; and we take pains to make 
« ourfelves no lefs odious to them, by our conduct, than our 
« enemies reprefent us ; how can we reafonably expect to attach 
« thefe people to our caufe, when it is fet before them.as the 
« worft and moft iniquitous ; and we take no pains to convince 
« them of the impofition ?’ 


Thefe refle&ions upon our conduct with regard to the Indians, 
do no lefs honour to his humanity than to his underftanding. 


Tn the nineteenth differtation (which clofes the firft volume) 
he takes a review of the conduct of France, in relation to the 
North-American colonies, and draws a comparifon between 
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her management of her American affairs, and that of Great 
Britain. —A comparifon which does no honour to the conduct 
of the latter ! 


The fecond volume, begins with differtation the twentieth.— 
In which he fhews the fyftem of policy purfued by France, from 
the year 1701 to the prefent time, in relation to her American 
affairs ; and gives an abridgment of their ftatutes, with refpe&i to 
thofe colonies, extracted trom their royal ordinances, edicts, 
and arrets. 


This differtation is worthy our attention, and contains fume 
‘udicious obfervations, made by the French board of trade, with 
re(pect to exclufive privileges; which, as they fay, may be very 
beneficial to the ftate, as often as new fettlements of colonics, 
clearing and cultivating of new difcovered places, or new in- 
ventions are propofed: and yet, in thele cafes, they obferve, 
that the privileges ought not to be granted, but for a certain 
number of years ; for that, unlefs on the foregoing occafions, no- 
nothing is more deftruétive to a ftate than exclulive privileges. 


In the two fucceeding difcourfes, he confiders the fyftem of 
the French with regard to their African trade, 


In thefe difcourfes he takes notice, that * when England ac- 
cepted of the Affiento by the treaty of Utrecht, when the 
French had made the moft of it, England carried this con- 
tract with the court of Spain into execution by the South-Sea 
company, inftead of the late Royal African company, en- 
dowed with due powers, privileges, and immunities, together 
with a large joint capital ftock, which piain reafon and natio- 
nal policy then dictated. For what was the confequence of 
giving the Affiento to the South-Sea company? Did not this 
create fuch a riyalfhip in the negro-trade between the South- 
Sea company, and the late Royal African company, as proved 
highly detrimental to both, by raifing the price of negroes to 
an exorbitant price? Is it any wonder, therefore, that France 
made great advantages by this trade, while we made none? 
while we, indeed, ruined both our companies, as trading com- 
panies? But {till to increafe our difadvantage in the African 
trade, with relation to the Royal Affiento with the court of 
Spain, England laid the whole African trade open to all the 
feparate traders; which not only compleated the ruin of the 
late African company, but of our South-Sea Affientifts; for 
after this, there was not only a rivalfhip in the negro-trade 
between our two companies, but there commenced a rivalfhip 
between all our feparate traders themlelves, and between them 
and both thefe companies. —This ftill more and more enhan- 
ced the price of negroes, from four or five pounds a head, as 
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€ they formerly were, to ‘that of thirty and forty, to the un- 
fpeakable injury of our colonies; and, indeed, to the unfpeak- 
able injury of the whole African commerce of Englarid.—But 
what was theconduct of France during this time? why truly, 
they, in the year 1716, after they had vouchfafed to transfer 
the Affiento to our South-Sea company, laid their African 
trade open too, as we had before done.’ 


a aa. & A 


In the twenty-third, he exhibits a fummary review of the com- 
merce of France in the Eaft-Indies ; fhewing by what grada- 
tions they have advanced the fame, and how Great Britain ftands 
in contraft with them in that refpect. 


Here he very juftly inveighs againft the iniquitous Miffiffippi 
fcheme, which, unhappily for this nation, as he obferves, we 
did in a great meafure follow, by adopting the South-Sea fcheme. 
He takes notice likewife, that this South-Sea affair of ours, has 
never yet been rightly laid before the public; and he gives us 
hopes, that he may one day open all the anecdotes belonging 
to this deteftable fcene of iniquity. 


In the twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth, he ¢ treats of the policy 
of England with regard to her management of the African 
trade; with coniiderations how the fame might have been bet- 
ter conducted, and far more extended for the general intereft 
of the nation; with a farther comparifon between our ma- 
nagement and that of France, refpecting the fame: and by 
what means our Eaft-India company may. be rendered inftru- 
mental to the fecurity and advancement of this commerce.’ 


a aa Ff & A AR 


Our Author propofes, that every branch of the trade to 
Africa, excepting that which is commonly called the flave- 
trade, fhould be given to the Eaft-India company by aé of par- 
liament, with an exclufive privilege for a limited number of 

ears. He likewife, with great good fenfe and humanity, ex- 
prefles his diflike to the flave-trade ; but obferves, that we muft 
take things as they are, and not think of giving it up, tll 
we can find fome means of carrying on our fugar-plantations 
to fuch advantage by employing Whites, as our rivals in this 
trade do by Blacks. He farther takes notice, that we have fuf- 
fered greatly in our commerce with Africa, by laying that trade 
abfolutely open, without the exiftence of a joint ftock-com- 
pany; and he feems to have clearly refuted the objection (s 


often made againft the exportation of filver by the Eaft-India 
company. 


In the twenty-fixth and twenty-feventh, he confiders the in- 
creale of the naval power of France and Spain, by the means of 
their fifheries; and fhews the neceffity of England’s a 
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that degree of naval power, by the carrying of her fifheries to 
the full extent they will admit of. He likewife takes a furvey 
of the French trade with all the European nations.’ 


Thefe difcourfes contain fome very interefting refletions,— 
Among others he takes notice, that there is no £ reafon for in- 
¢ dulging any other power to make free with our coaft-fifhin 
¢ except our antient and natural allies the Dutch ; but if they 
¢ will not aét vigoroufly in concert with us againft the common 
¢ enemy ; if they will allow themfelves to be fo far influenced 
‘ by France, as to fuffer their own ftate as well as ours to be 
¢ ruined and undone; if our old friends and allies will turn our 
© enemies, and fuffer the whole proteftant caufe to fink together 
¢ with themfelves and England; how can the Dutch reafonably 
© expect, that we can cordially grant them any indulgence in 
¢ trade that is in our power to deprive them of ? On the con- 
‘ trary, if the Dutch will at prefent remain refractory, and deaf 
‘ to all the remonftrances of the court of London, touching the 
© prefervation of the whole proteftant intereft ; will it not, at 
‘© the proper time, become the wifdom of the court of England 
¢ to change her fy{tem with regard to the Dutch, and grant them 
¢ no favour whatfoever, that is in our power to deprive them of ?? 


He obferves likewife, that ¢ the Italians export from Portugal, 
¢ hides, a confiderable quantity of fugars and tobaccos, cocoa- 
© nuts, pepper, ordinary fpices, elephants teeth, brafil-wood, 
* fome druys, and an immenfe quantity of bullion. Infomuch 
¢ that of late years, while gold has bore a high price in England, 
¢ it has been a drug all over Italy : a circumftance that has been 
© well worthy of Britifh attention, And our balance of fome 
¢ trades in Italy being thus paid us in Portugal gold, we have 
¢ flattered ourfelves that all the gold of that country has been ow- 
¢ ing to our direct commerce with Portugal, when the fact has 
© been ctherwife ; and if our Italian trade declines from the lofs 
¢ of Minorca, or from any other caufe, we fhall foon experience 
‘ a fcarcity of Portugal gold.’ 


In the twenty-eighth and twenty-ninth, he enters into the ef- 
fential principles of navigation in general, and fifheries; and fhews 
how they contribute to give the balance of commerce, and con- 
fequently of power.—And, to apply thofe maxims to the ftate of 
affairs in time of war, he has confidered the beit methods of fta- 
tioning our convoys and cruizers for the fecurity and protection 
of our trade and navigation, and for annoying thofe of the 
enemy. 


In thefe difcourfes he urges very forcible reafons againft de- 
preciating or flighting the profeffion ot {fcamen,—A practice too 
much prevalent among us ! | 
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In the thirtieth, he fhews the ill policy of our infuring the 
fhips and merchandizes of the enemy in times of war : and en- 
ters into confiderations on neutral powers. 


He juftly obferves, that ¢ the great object of a maritime 
nation fhould be, to take advantage of any rupture with an- 
other trading ftate, to deftroy and diftrefs their thipping and 
commerce, and to cut off all refources for naval armaments, 
But to permit fuch infurances is manifeftly to defeat this end, 
and is contradictory to common fenfe: for the government 
and private merchants are, on the one hand, fitting out vef- 
fels at a great expence to make captures, and to annoy and 
diftrefs the enemy ; whilft another fet of merchants make good 
the loffes, and furnifh means for the continuance of their 
commerce,’ 


rner AR ARR AH AK A 


He fays, it has been infifted on by fome, though never made 
appear, that our enemies may infure their fhips in other coun- 
tries; but he obferves, that this, if true, would lay them under 
the neceffity of eftablifhing a new correfpondence, which would 
prove at leaft a temporary obftruction to their trade: and he 
very judicioufly remarks, that if we admit the argument—that 
they muff be allowed to infure here, becaufe they may infure in 
other places, it may be equally juft to urge, that they mu/? trade 
with us, becaufe they may trade with other nations, 


In the thirty-firft, he makes ¢ an enquiry how long France 
© may be prefumed to carry on the war from the prefent ftate 
© of affairs?’ and remarks, that the dearnefs of our com- 
modities renders it not worth the while of the neutral pow- 
ers to deal in them, while they are great gainers by traffick- 
ing with thofe of France. He concludes, we apprehend, very 
juitly, that till we can change the fyftem of Europe, fo as 
to raife powerful allies to aé& vigoroufly and faithfully againft 
France, we have no reafon to amule ourfelves with the hopes of 
a peace, either honourable or permanent. 


In the thirty-fecond he lays down fome general maxims, re~ 
garding the advancem-nt of the national commerce; and ju- 
dicioufly eftablifhes a diftinétion between the gains of the mer- 
chant, and the gains of the JAate; he alfo produces arguments 
to prove, that the ceconomifing of mens labour, that is, the 
fubftituting in its ftead, that of animals and machines, when it 
can be done with lefs expence, or more fafety to the men, is fo 
far from preventing, that it is rather a means of increafing the 
populoufneis of a ftate, 
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The thirty-third differtation treats of arts and manufactures ; 
and contains fome ufeful reflections on the duties and prohibi- 
tions on foreign commodities. £ In order,’ fays he, * to con- 
« fume as little as poffible at home of the produce of foreign 
¢ labour, every ftate has enhanced the price of fuch articles by 
‘¢ duties of entry, or has abfolutely prohibited them. 


¢ A right of fo doing cannot be difputed in any free fociety, 
¢ unlefs the treaties of commerce, by which that focicty has 
< entered into engagements with other nations, ftipulate the 
© contrary. 


¢ But fuch duties and prohibitions, though lawful, and often 
neceflary, are not always what moft fuits the real intereft of a 
ftate. For, if it be natural for a nation to make as little ufe 
as pofible of foreign manufactures, it is certain, that foreign- 
ers have a reciprocal right to lay the manufactures of that na- 
tion under equal reftri€tions. Before fuch a thing be put in 
practice, itis, therefore, proper to examine carefully, whether 
the amount of the importations intended to be forbid, exceeds 
that of the exportations a nation fhould, in confequence there- 
of, be deprived of. National enmities have fometimes carried 
thofe duties and prohibitions to too great a height, when all 
either party has got by it, has been to cramp its trade, or make 
room for a third to fhare its profit.’ 
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He likewife endeavours to demonftrate, that the immunities 
ranted to fome towns and cities, preferable to others, are de- 
ftructive to the emulation amongft workmen. ‘ If it be once 
‘ admitted,’ fays he, ‘ that it is of advantage to a ftate to have 
© manufactories, it follows, that it muft be fo to multiply them 
¢ in as many places as poflible, in order to eftablifh a natural and 
¢ indifpenfible equality between all the children of the fame fa- 
‘ ther. The ftate is always a gainer by multiplying emulation 
¢ and rivalfhips amongft its artifans of every rank, becaufe its 
“ foreign fales are thereby encreafed, as well as the fubjects abi- 
© lities to fubfilt comfortably.’ 


In the thirty-fourth, he makes an enquiry into the reafons 
why Holland has changed her fyftem of late years towards the 
court of England; giving an ab{tract of a genuine remarkable 
fpeech, faid to be made at a conference by the G—d P : 
of Holland, in the year 1742, before certain Britifh Lords, 
who were fent on an embafly, to engage the Dutch in Britith 
+ meafures: with remarks, fhewing that Holland expects Great 
§ Britain fhould change her fyftem towards that republic, before 
§ fhe can alter hers; with fome intimation how Gyeat Britzia 
* may 
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* may change her fyftem to gain the Dutch, and feveral other 
¢ her natural allies, as principals in the prefent war againft 
¢ France; and that at little expence to this nation in comparifon 
€ to what it is has coft heretofore.’ | 


The fpeech of this Dutchman, who charges our Miniftry 
with having been frenchified ever fince the treaty of Utrecht, is 
worthy the attention of every Briton. But we hope, that Eu- 
rcpe will foon change her opinion of our politics; for, our 
prefent Minifters are true Englifhmen, and if we may judge 
from their conduct hitherto, we may determine them to be fin- 
cere Patriots. 


In the thirty-fifth, he animadverts on the condu& of the court 
of Spain towards that of Great-Britain, fince the peace of 
Utrecht. 


He gives it as his opinion, that we can have little dependance 
on their friendfhip, and that a Spanifh neutrality, and a French 
war, will prove more deftructive to Great Britain, than a war 
both with Fiance and Spain.—But, with fubmiffion to the Au- 
thor, he here contradicts himfelf: for, in the thirty-fecond dif- 
fertation, he makes the following Quare—‘ If the whole mari- 
© time power of Spain fhould unite with that of France again 
© us, what head can we expect to make againft both, when we 
© have done fo little againft France alone ?” 


Befides, though we are ready to allow, that there is no end of 
the deceits practifed by neutral carriers in time of war, yet it 
feems much cafier to make a tolerable calculation of our lofs by 
a neutrality, than to fay what would be the confequence of 
Spain’s openly joining France with a royal navy of One Hundred 
and Three fail. 


He obferves farther, that Spain is taking large ftrides to raife: 
manufactures, and her maritime power; and that we decreafe 
in our exports to Spain, and increafe in our imports; while France 
increafes in her exports to Spain, and decreafes in her imports 
from thence. In this difcourfe, too, he ftrongly recommends the 
preferving the pofleffion of Gibraltar ; of the importance of which 
place he gives a very accurate account, 


In the thirty-fixth, he enters upon the neceffity of Great Bri- 
tain’s being at prefent more clofely connected and allied with the 
continent than ever fhe has been, though upon quite different 

rinciples, and not at fuch an expence in time of war, as has 
bec the cafe heretofore. 


He here fhews the abfurdity of the opinion, that we are un- 
der no neceflity of having connections with the continent; 
and very juftly obierves, that our whole commercial " 
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tereft, abfolutely depends on our continental connections. He 
takes notice likewife, that if we cannot engage our natural allies 
the Dutch, it is happy for us, that we can have Pruffia and Ha- 
nover to fupply their place, and act vigoroufly againft France. 
~—But alas! if we may judge from fome late unfortunate occurs 
rences, we-can have little dependance on SUCH SUBSTITUTES, 


In the thirty-feventh, which is his laft diflertation, he lays down 
fome general principles, whereon the balance of trade is founded g 
and, towards the conclufion, nukes fome very pertinent reflec- 
tions on the modern abufe of our intelleQual faculties, Vanity, 
fays he, is not confined to any one clafs of men; fhe it is that, 
backed by too great a number of colleges and academies, meerly 
literary, produces and keeps up, to the prejudice of all ranks, 
wretched poets, infipid novelifts, and all the numerous tribe of 
fcribblers of both fexes; which occafions the lofs of people to 
the public, and only procures to themfelves the ability of beg- 
ging their bread in more elegant words. 


Upon-the whole, we think the:Public greatly obliged to Mr. 
Poftlethwayt for this performance, which contains.ample matter 
of inftruction in commercial affairs. But we cannot help.addingy 
that if this Writer would but learn to frie out, his works would 
be more entertaining, and not lefs ufeful. We cannot forbear 
obferving likewife, that his political refleCtions, throughout, are 
too immediately relative to our commercial tntereff without 
any regard to the principles of government. 


He is fo taken. up with his own thoughts, that he feems to 
imagine himfelf fole proprietor of every idea ;. and he often tells 
us, that ¢he will not fpeak-out, for fear of giving the enemy ar 
‘ advantage.’ But if he did not mean to {peak out, why did 
he fpeak at all? and we did he not referve thofe paflages for 
his patron’s ear, inftead of infulting the public attention with 
hints and half words? 


As we hope for the pleafure of perufing fome of his future 
productions, we beg leave to recommend it to him, to reflrain 
his extravagant vanity. He will do well to recollect, what he 
has himfelf obferved, that rea/ talents are ever mode/f. - But 
there is fo little modefty in his writings, that an impatient Rea- 
der might be apt to throw them afide with difguft ; and thereby 
lofe the difcovery of that real merit with which they confefled- 
ly abound. Poor Mr. ‘facob Henriques, who imagines that all 
his crazy flights are for the glory of bis Majefty, and the ‘honour 
and welfare of thefe bleffed kingdoms, is not more enthufiaftic than 
our Author, when he is talking of himfelf. R-d 
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The General Hiftory and State of Europe, PartV. Containing 
the Affairs of Spain, England, and Holland, from the Middle 
to the End of the fixteenth Century; and of France from the 
Death of Francis 1. to the Age of Lewis XIV. Tranflated 
from the Geneva Edition of M, de Voltaire. 8vo. 25. 64, 


Nourle. ) 


HE peculiar fpirit of Mr. Voltaire, and the many flrik- 

ing reflections with which his works are animated, ren- 
der it no unpleafing tafk to follow fo repent a guide. Not 
that a Juxuriant imagination is eflential to an Hiftorian 5’ it may 
prove rather prejudicial, as the flights of fancy are apt to colour 
objeéts too ftrongly, and inftead of beftowing decent ornaments 
upontruth, only ferve to difguife her by a profufion of embel- 
lifhment. Neverthelefs, a lively genius, if reftrained within 
due bounds, has greatly the advantage of the mere Comriler; 
as the fame details which from the pen of the latter would prove 
infipid, are, under the animating touch of the former, made 


productive not only of information, but of delight alfo, to the 
Reader. , 


Upon examination, however, the performances of this ce- 
lebrated Writer fhew, that his imagination is rather too fertile 
for hiftorical compofition. His veracity has, in fome inftances, 
been difputed* ; but as thefe chiefly relate to occurrences of a 
recent date, he was liable to be mifled by report, which, like 
2 troubled ftream, requirés time to fubfide, and fettle, before 
we can difcover the bottom, ; 


This fifth Part of the Hiftory of Europe includes alfo a view 
of the extenfive empires of the Eaft, beginning with that of 


China; from whence we fhall extract Mr. Voltaire’s Literary 
character of the Chinefe. 


‘ The Chinefe began to have a general tafte for theatrical di- 
verfions in the fourteenth century, and it has continued ever 
fince. ‘ It was impoffible they could have borrowed this 
art of any other nation; they were ignorant that fuch a place 
as Greece ever exifted; and neither the Turks nor Tartars 
could communicate the Greek performances to them. ‘The. - 
artwas therefore their own; but a Chincie tragedy tranflated 
lately into French, fhews plainly that they have not brought 
it to perfection, ‘This tragedy, intitled the Orphan of Tchao, 
was written in the fourteenth century, and is given us as the 
beft extant in that: nation, True it is that dramatic performe 


* See Review, vol. XIV. page 292, and 372. 
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ances were then in avery rude ftate in Europe; nay, the art 
was hardly known. It is our characteriftic, to make ourfelves 
perfect in every thing; and that of the Chinefe has been hi- 
therto, to continue where ae are, ‘Lhis tragedy is- proba- 
bly in the fame tafte as Affchylus’s firft eflays. The Chinefe, 
ever fuperior in moral philofophy, have made but a flender 
progrefs in the other fciences. This is becaufe nature has 
given them plain good fenfe and underftanding, but no ftrength 
of genius, | 


‘ They generally write as they paint, without knowing the 
fecrets of the art. . Their paintings have been hitherto void 
of ordonnance, perfpective, and clare obfcure; while their 
writings partake of the fame weaknefs. But it feems that 
their productions are remarkable for a prudent mediocrity, 
and true fimplicity, which has not the leaft taint of the bom- 
baftic ftile of the other Orientals, In fuch of their moral tra&s 
as are come to our hands, we find no far-fetched parables, no 
{trained and unnatural comparifons. ‘They are the only peo- 
ple in Afia that do not fpeak in enigmas. It is not long fince 
we read fome reflections of a Chinefe Sage, concerning the 
manner of attaining that fmall portion of happinefs of which 
humanity is capable; and thefe reflections are precifely the 
fame as we find in moft of our books, 


‘ The theory of phyfic is as: yet. a fyftem of abfurdity and 
error in China. And yet their phyficians have tolerable prac- 
tice. Nature would not have the life of man dependent on 
the improvement of the medical art.. The Greeks knew very 
well how to bleed, without being. acquainted with the circu- 
lation of the blood. Experience and good fenfe have efta- 
blifhed the practice of phyfic all over the world; it, is every 
where a conjectural art, which fometimes helps, and fome- 
times proves deftructive to nature. 


« Upon the whole, the fpirit of order and of moderation, a 
love for the {ciences, the cultivation of the feveral arts ufeful 
to life, and a prodigious number of inventions to facilitate the 
acquirement of thole arts, conftituted the Chinefe wifdom. It 
is this that polifhed the ‘Tartar conquerors, and incorporated 
them with the nation. This is an advantage the Greeks could 
not have over the Turks. . In a word, the Chinefe expelled 
their mafters; while the Greeks never fo much as dreamt of 
attempting to recover their liberty. 


¢ When we mention the wifdom which has prefided over the 
conftitution of China thefe four thoufand years, we do not 
pretend to include the common people, who in all countries 
mutt be entirely employed in manual labour. ‘The fpirit of a 
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nation is ever confined to the few who employ, who feed, and 
who govern the many. And indeed this fpirit of the Chi- 
nefe nation is the moft ancient monument of reafon in the 
whole world. 


© Notwithftanding the excellency of this government, it was 
disfigured by great abufes, infeparably annexed to human 
condition, and efpecially toavaft empire. Thechief of thefe, 
not remedied till lately, was the cuftom of expofing their 
children, in hopes they would be taken care of by the opu- 
fent. Thus a great number of fubjects were loft: and the 
extreme populoufnefs of the country hindered the government 
from preventing this mifchief. ‘They looked upon mankind 
in the fame light as the fruits of the earth, great part of which 
is fuffered to perifh and run to wafte, when there is enough 
left for eating. The Tartar conqucrors might have furnifhed 
fubfiftence to thofe deferted and expofed children, and formed 
them into colonies to people the deferts of Tartary. But they 
never thought of it; and even in our weftern part of the 
world, where the neceflity of repairing the human fpecies was 
much ftronger, we had not yet remedied the fame evil,{though 
it did us more mifchief. ‘There was never a Foundling-hof- 
pital in London till within thefe few years. It requires a vatt 
many ages to perfect human nature.’ 


Of thofe warlike Tartars our Author fays little; but the en- 
fuing paragraph will demonftrate, that whatever high opinion 
an imperious Conqueror may entertain of his own glory in 
fpreading devaftation through the earth, he is nothing more 
than a mifchievous fool, and may learn wifdom, even from— 
eld women ! 


“ Mahmoud, who conquered Perfia and India towards the 
end of the tenth century, was a Tartar. He is hardly known 
at prefent in this weftern part of the world, except by the 
anfwer of a poor woman, that applied to him in India for 
ypftice againft a perfon who had robbed and murdered her fon, 
‘4n the province of Yrac in Perfia: how would you have me 
do juftice at fuch a diftance? faid the Sultan: and why then 
did you conquer, when you could not govern us? replied the 
mother |’ 


Concerning the empire of the Mogul, finding nothing inter- 
efting enough to detain us.there, we thall proceed to the Perfi- 
ans. This people are faid to enjoy their poffeffions, paying a 
tax to the government, which does not amount to a crown a 
years but this requires explanation, unlefs we are to conclude, 
‘which appears ablurd, that both rich and poor are taxed alike. 
* Perfia,’ fays Ms. Voltaire, * has one thing in sere 
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China and Turkey, to be without Nobility: in thofe vaft domi- 
nions the fole Nobility is that of Employment; fo that worth- 
lefs men can reap no advantage from the merit of their an- 


ceftors. 


© In Perfia, as well as all over Afia, it has been always the 
cuftom to adminifter juftice in a fummary manner: ftrangers to 
council and to law proceedings, they have been ever ufed to 
plead their own caufes: ina word, the maxim, that a fhort in- 
juftice is preferable to a tedious Jaw-fuit, has prevailed among all 
thofe people, who were civilized long before us, but have not 
come up to our refinements.’ 


Want of room obliges us to pafs by our Author’s account of 
the Ottomans, and their extenfive conquefts. Let us therefore 
come nearer home, and to aconclufion of the prefent article: 
for which purpofe we fhall lay before our Readers, a view of 
the rife of one of the moft extraordinary commonwealths the 
world ever produced, viz. 


Of the Republic of the United Provinces. 


¢ I F we confult the different monuments of the foundation of 

this State, formerly fo obfcure, and fince fo powerful; we 
fhall find it was formed without defign, and againft all probabi- 
lity. The revolution commenced with the faireft and largeft of 
the inland provinces, Brabant, Flanders, and Hainault, which, 
however, continued in their ancient fubjeétion; while a little 
corner of the earth, almoft fubmerged in water, which fubfifted 
intirely by its herring fifhery, became a formidable power, made 
head againft Philip I, ftripped his fucceflors of almoft all their 
pofleffions in the Eaft-Indies, and concluded at Jength with pro- 
tecting the Spanifh monarchy. 


© [t cannot be denied but Philip himfelf forced thofe people to 
act fo grand a part, which was certainly beyond their expecta- 
tions: his cruel defpotifm proved the caufe of their grandeur, 


‘ It is of importance here to confider, that thefe people are 
not all governed on the fame plan; that the Netherlands were 
an aflemblage of feignories fubje&t to Philip [I, under various 
titles; that each province had its particular laws and ufages ; 
that in Frifeland and the country of Groningen, all they owed 
to their Lord, was a tribute. of fix thoufand crowns; that no 
taxes could be laid on any of the towns, no employment given 
to any but natives, no foreign troops maintained, nor, in fhort, 
any innovation made in the government, without the confent 
of the three orders of the State. It was mentioned in the an- 
cient confticutions of Brabant, that if the Sovereign, either by 
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open violence, or by artifice, Jhould attempt to violate their privt. 
beges, the States fhall be difcharged from their oath of allegiance, 
and may take what meafures they fhall judge proper. This con. 
ftitution of governinent had long obtained in moft parts of Eue 
rope; no law was enacted, no fubfidies raifed, without the 
fanétion of the States in full aflembly. Over thofe States pre. 
fided a Governor of the province, who was called the Stadt. 
holder, or he that holds the States, in all lower Germany, 


«In the year 1559 Philip II conferred the government of Hol- 
land, Zealand, Frifeland, and Utrecht, on William of Nafiau, 
Prince of Orange.— William owed his chief luitre to the impe- 
rial houfe of which he was defcended. But though this family 
was as ancient as that of Auftria, and had given an Emperor to 
Germany, yet they did not rank among the Princes of the Em- 
pire. ‘Uhe title of Prince, which began to be ufed towards the 
reign of Frederic Il, was afiumed only by the chief of the land- 
ed men. The imperial blood confcrred no right, nor honour ; 
and the fon of an Emperor poffefled of no landed eftate, was 
only Emperor if elected, and a plain Gentleman if he did not 
foccced his father. William of Naflau was Count of the em- 
sire, as King Philip Il was Count of Holland and Lord of Mech- 
lin; buthe was a fubjectof Philip, as his S:adt holder. 


‘ Philip would fain be as abfolute in the Netherlands, as he 
had made himfelf in Spain. Such a defire is very natural to hu- 
man authority ever endeavouring to break through all reftraing ; 
but he found another advantage in being defpotic in fo large and 
fruittul acountry, bordering upon France; he might in that 
cale at leaft have difmembered this kingdom for ever, fince not- 
withftanding that he loft feven provinces, and that his power 
was greatly cramped in the reft, {till he was very near fubdui 
chis kingdom, without ever putting himielf at the head of an 
army. 


‘ He determined therefore to abrogate all Jaws, to impofe ar- 
bitrary taxes, to create new Bifhops, and to eftablith the Inquifi- 
tion, which he could not introduce either into Naples or Milan. 
‘Phe Flemings are naturally good fubjects, and bad flaves. The 
very dread of the Inquifition made more Proteftants than all 
Calvin’s books, among a people who furely have no natural dif- 
position to novelty orriot. The chief Lords immediately mect 
at Beufiels, in order to reprefant their grievances to the Governi- 
elsof the Low Countries, Margaret of Parma, natural daugh- 
ter of Charles V. This meeting was called a confpiracy at 
Madrid; while in the Netherlands it was a very lawful aa. 
(-- ain itis that the confederate Lords were no rebels, for they 


fous the Count de Berg, and the Lord de Monmorenci Montigni 
ipto 
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into Spain, to lay their complaints before the throne. They 
demanded the removal of Cardinal de Granvelle, the firft M:- 
nifter, whofe artifices gave them umbrage. “The Court fent 
the Duke of Alva into Flanders, with Spanifh and Italian troops, 
and with orders to employ the cord as much as the fword. What 
in any other country would have eafily fuppreffed a civil war, 
was the very thing that gave rife to it in Flanders. William of 
Naflau; Prince of Orange, furnamed the Silent, was almoft the 
only one that thought of having recourfe to arms, while the 
others judged beft to fubmit. 


¢ There are men of a proud, dark difpofition ; men of fteady 
courage, who derive new {ftrength from difficulties. Such was 
the character of William the Silent, and fuch was afterwards his 
great grandfon the Prince of Orange, King of England. Willi- 
am the Silent had neither lands, nor troops, nor money, to op- 
pofe fuch a Monarch as Philip II. The perfecutions were his 
fupply : for the tribunal erected at Bruflels threw the people in- 
to defpair. Counts Egmont and Horn, with eighteen Gentle- 
men, were beheaded; and their blood was the firft cement of 
the Republic of the United Provinces. 


© The Prince of Orange, condemned to lofe his head, with- 
dréw into Germany. He could arm none but Proteftants in his 
favour, and in order to fpirit them up, he muft be of their reli- 
ion. Calvinifm prevailed in the maritime provinces of the Ne- 
therlands: but William had been bred a Lutheran. Charles V, 
fond of thi$ Prince, made him a Catholic, and neceffity reduced 
him to bea Calvinift: for Princes who have either eftablifhed, 
protected, or changed the religion of a country, feldom have 
had any themfelves. It was very difficult for William to raife 
anarmy. His eftate in Germany was inconfiderable : the coun- 
ty of Naflau belonged to one of his brothers. But his brothers, 
his friends, his merit, and his promifes, procure him foldiers. 
Thefe he fends away directly into Frifeland, under the com- 
mand of his brother Count Lewis: his army is deftroyed, and 
ree he is not difcouraged : he raifes another of Germans and 
rench, engaged by religious enthufiafm, and by the hopes of 
plunder, to enliit in his fervice, Fortune feldom favours him ; 
incapable of penetrating into the Netherlands, he is reduced to 
goand fight in the Hugonot army in France, ‘The Spanith fe- 
verities procure him new refources. ‘The laying the tenth pen- 
ny on the fale of moveable goods, the twentieth on immove- 
ables, and the hundredth on thelands, made the I‘lemings quite 
defperate. How comes it that the Sovereign of Mexico and 
Peru fhould be forged to have recourfe to thefe exactions? 
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‘ At length the Prince of Orange enters Brabant with a fmalf 
army; and from thence retires into Zealand and Holland. Am- 
fterdam, now fo famous a city, was then a trifling place; and 
durft not even declare for the Prince of Orange. At that time 
it was intent upon a new branch of commerce, low indeed in 
appearance, but which proved the foundation of its grandeur, 
The catching and falting of herrings does not feem to bea mat- 
ter of high importance in the hiftory of the world; and yet it 
is this that raifed a paltry barren fpot to be a formidable power. 
Venice had nota more {plendid orizinal : great empires have all 
begun with hamlets ; and maritime powers with fifhing boats, 


¢ The Prince of Orange’s whole refource was a parcel of pi- 
rates: one of them furprizes the Brille ; a Curate makes F]ufh- 
ing declare in his favour; in a word, the States of Holland and 
Zealand aiiemble at Dordrecht, and in conjundtion with the 
city of Amflerdam they chufe him for their Stadt-holder. He 
then derived the fame dignity from the people, which before he 
had held of the King. “They abolifhed the Romifh religion, to 
the end that they might have nothing in common with the Spa- 
nifh government. 


‘ Thefe people were long reckoned to have no tafte for war; 
and all of afudden they became good foldiers. Never did men 
fight with greater bravery and fury, on both fides. ‘The Spa- 
niards, at the fiege of Harlem, having thrown the head of one 
of their prifoners into the town, the inhabitants flung the heads 
of eleven Spaniards into the enemy’s camp, with this infcripti- 
on, ten heads in payment for the tenth penny, and the eleventh for 
intere/?. ‘The city having furrendered at difcretion, the Spani- 
ards hung up all the Magiftrates, all the Proteftant Minifters, 
and upwards of fifteen hundred Citizens: This was treating 
the Netherlands in the fame manner as they had behaved to the 
new world. My pen is ready to drop out of my hand, when 
[I confider with what cruelty mankind have acted towards one 
another. 


‘ The barbarity of the Duke of Alva having anfwered no other 
purpofe, than to deprive the King his mafter of two provinces, 
he is at length recalled. At his departure, he is faid to have 
boafted of having put eighteen thoufand perfons to death by the 
hands of the public executioner. Nor did the horrors of war 
abate in the leaft under the new Governor of the Netherlands, 
the grand Commander de Requcfens. The Prince of Orange’s 
army is again defeated, his brothers are flain; yet his party Js 
ftrengthened by the animofity of a people who are naturally of 
a quiet difpofition, but having once paiied the limits, know not 
how to turn back. | 
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‘ The fiege and defence of Leyden are one of the ftrongeft 
proofs of the amazing effeéts of conftancy and liberty. ‘The 
Dutch did exactly the fame thing then, as they ventured after- 
wards to doin 1672, when “Lewis XIV. was at the gates of 
Amfterdam: they pierced the cykes ; the ficlds were overflown 
with the waters of the Iffel, the Maefe, and the Ocean; and 
fuccours were wafted into the town on board a fleet of two 
hundred boats over the Spanifh entrenchments, ‘There hap- 
pened another prodigy; which is, that the Spaniards dared to 
continue the fiege, and to undertake to drain off the inunda- 
tion. ‘There is no example in hiftory of fuch a refource in a 
town befieged, nor of {uch obftinacy in befiegers ; an obftinacy 
however which turned to no account, for Leyden ftill cele-‘ 
brates every year the day of herdelivery. We muft not forget 
to mention, that the inhabitants made ufe of pigeons at this 
fiege, for conveying intelligence to the Prince of Orange; a 
practice very common in Afia. 





¢ After the deccafe of the Grand Commander de Requefens, 
Philip fends thither his brother Don Jehn of Auftria, a Prince 
famed through all Europe for the victory of Lepanto over 
the Turks, and ior his ambition which fet him upon attempting 
to be King of unis. Philip did not love Don John; he was 
jealous of his glory, and miftrufted his defigns, Yet he con- 
ferred the government of the Netherlands upon him againtt his 
will, in hopes that the people pleafed with a Prince who inhe- 
rited the military virtues of his father Charles V, would return 
totheirduty. He was miftaken. The Prince of Orange was 
acknowleged as Governor of Brabant in Bruflels, when Don 
John left that city, after being declared Governor-General. 
And yet this honour paid to William the Silent, was the very 
thing that prevented Brabant and Flanders from being free, like 
Holland. In thofe two provinces there were too many Lords, 
jealous of the Prince of Orange; and this jealoufy preferved 
the ten provinces to Spain. They invited the Archduke Mat- 
thias to be their Governor-General, in oppofition to Don John. 
It is hard to conceive how an Archduke of Auftria, nearly re- 
Jated to Philip li, and a Catholic, fhould put himielf at the 
head of a party, almoft all Protcftants, and againft the chief 
branch of his family : but ambition knows no fuch ties, and 
Philip was neither beloved by the Emperor, nor by the Empire. 


‘ Divifions arife on every fide, and all falls into confufion. The 
States appoint the Prince of Orange Lieutenant-General to the 
Archduke Matthias, which renders him of courfe a fecret rival 
to that Prince. Both are enemies to Don John; andthe States 
are jealous of all three. Another party, equally diffatished 
with the States, and the three Princes, divide the country. 
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‘The States proclaim liberty of confcience; but there was no 
longer any poffibility of remedying the phrenzy of faétion, 
Don John, after winning the battle of Gemblours, which an- 
fwered no purpofe, dies in the flower of life, and in the midft 
of thefe difturbances. 


¢ To this fon of Charles V, fucceeds a grandfon, of equal re- 
nown; I mean Alexander Farnefe, Duke of Parma, delcended 
from Charles by his mother, and from Pope Paul III, by his 
father.—Hiftory does not celebrate a greater Captain: yet he 
could neither hinder the union of the Seven Provinces, nor the 
progrefs of that Republic, whofe foundation he himfelf had 
feen laid. 


¢ Thefe Seven Provinces, now called by the general name of 
Holland, headed by the Prince of Orange, eftablifh that famous 
union, in appearance fo flight, and in reality fo folid, of feven 
Provinces independent of each other, actuated by items | in- 
terefts, and ftill as clofely connected by the great tie of liberty, 
as the bundle of arrows, the arms and emblem of the Re- 
public. 


¢ This Union of Utrecht is the foundation of their Common- 
wealth, and alfo of the Stadtholderfhip. William is deglared 
Chief of the Seven Provinces, by the name of Captain, Ad- 
miral-General, and Stadtholder. “The other ten, which toge- 
ther with Holland might have formed the moft potent Republic 
in the univerfe, would not join the Seven. ‘Thefe defend 
themfelves ; but Brabant, Flanders, and the reft, would have 
a foreign Prince to prote& them. ‘The States-General finding 
the Archduke Matthias incapable of ferving their caufe, difmifs 
this fon, this brother of Emperors, who was Emperor after- 
wards himfelf, and allow him a moderate penfion. ‘The next 
ftep they take is to fend for Francis Duke of Anjou, brother of 
Sen) {1I, King of France, with whom they had been long in 
treaty. All thofe Provinces were divided into ‘four parties ; that 
of Matthias, fo very weak that he was fent back; that of the 
Duke of Anjou, which foon became fatal to them; that of the 
Duke ef Parma, who had only a few Lords and his army on his 
fide, but at length preferved ten provinces for the King of Spain ; 
and that of William of Naflau, who intirely ftripped him of 
feven. 


‘ At this very time Philip, who never ftirred from Madrid, pro- 
fcribed the Prince of Orange, and fet his head at five and twen- 
ty thoufand crowns. This method of commanding afiaffinati- 
ons, un heard of fince the Triumvirate, had been. practifed i in 
France againft the Admiral de Coligni, William’s father-in- 


law, for whole blood they had promiied fifty thoufand — 
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Only half the money was bid for the head of the Prince his fou- 
in-law, though Philip was able to pay the moft. 


‘ What a ftrange prejudice ftill prevailed at thistime? The 
King of Spain, in his edict of profcription, acknowleges thi it 
he has violated his oath to the Flemings, and fays, that the | 
had released him from that cath. He mutt therefore have believe" 
that this argument was likely to make a {trong impreffion on th: 
minds of the Catholics. But how greatly mutt it exafperate the 
Proteftants, and confirm them in their defection? 


© William’s anfwer is one of the fineft monuments of Hiftory. 
He had been Philip’s fubjeét; and now he becomes his equal 
by being profcribed. In his apology we fee a Prince of an im- 
perial family, as ancient, and heretofore as illuftrious as the 
Houfe of Aufiria, a Prince Stadtholder ftanding up to impeach 
the moft potent King in Europe, at the bar of every other court, 
and of all mankind. Ina word, he fhews himfelf fuperior to 
Philip in this refpect, that having it in his power to profcribe 
him in his turn, he abhors the bate rev enge, and refts his fecu- 
rity on the pointof his {word. 


‘ Philip was now more formidable than ever, for he had juft 
made himfelf mafter of Portugal, without flirring out of his 
cabinet ; and he imagined he fhould reduce the United Provinces 
in the tame manner, William, on the one hand, had reafon 
to be afraid of aflaflins, and, on the other, of a new matter in 
the Duke of Anjou, who was lately arrived in the Netherlands, 
and acknowleged as Duke of Brabant, and Earl of Flanders. 
But he got rid of the Duke of Anjou as eafily as of the Arch- 
duke Matthias. ‘The Duke would fain be ab{olute Sovereign of 
a country that had chofen him fer its Protector. In all ages 
there have been confpiracies againft Princes: this Prince con- 
{pired again{ft the people. He wanted to furprize Antwerp, 
Bruges, “and other towns which he was come to defend. He 
furprized Antwerp, but was driven out again, with the lofs of 
fifteen hundred French. In his attempts upon the other towns 
he mifcarried. Prefled on the one fide by the Duke of Parma, 
on the other detefted by the people, he retired into France, and 
left the Duke of Parma and the Prince of Orange to difpute the 
poflefion of the Netherlands, which became the chief theatre 
of war in Europe, and the fchool to which men of bravery from 
all nations, came to ftudy the military art. 


‘ Philip got his revenge of the Prince of Orange, by means of 
affafins. A Frenchman, whofe name was Saicede, c¢ nfpired 
his death. Jaurigni, a Spaniard, wounded him with a piftol- 
fhot at Antwerp. At lenth Balthazar Gerard, a native of 


Franche Compte, killed him in the prefence of his Lady, who 
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beheld her fecond hufband aflafinated, after having been bereft 
of her firft, together with her father, the Admiral, at the maf- 
facre of St. Bartholomew. This aft afiination of the Prince of 
Orange was not committed with any view of gaining the re- 
ward of five and twenty thoufand crowns promifed by Philip, 
but through religious enthufiaim. ‘The Jefuit Strada relates, 
that ecard conftantly declared under the torture, that he had 
been excited to this action by divine infliné?. He fays alfo exprefs- 
ly, that faurigni atd not undertake to kili the Prince of Orange 
ie he had purged | bis jaut by confeffion at the feet of a Dominican, 
and fortified himfe!? with the heavenly bread. "This was the crime 
of the times. “The Anabaptifts had fhewn the way. uring 
the fiege of Munfter, a Gerinan woman, defirous of imitating 
the example of Judith, went out of the town with an intent to 
lye with the Bifhup wh. had Jaid fiege to it, and to kill him in 
bed. Poltrot de Mere aflaifinated Francis Duke de Guife 
through the fame nice 98 The mafiacre of St. Burtholo- 
mew brought thofe horrid {cenes to the hicheft pitch. The fame 
fpirit afterwards produced the aflafiination of Henry II. and of 
al IV. and formed the Gunpowder confpiracy in England.— 


© When William the Silent was aflaffinated, he was juft upon 
the point of being ¢ reclares Earl of Holiand. ‘The conditions 
of this new dignity 1ad been already agreed to by all the towns, 
except Amfterdam and Gouda. Hereby we find that he had Ja- 
boured for himfelf as much as for the Republic. 


© His fon Maurice could not pretend to this principality : but 
the Seven Provinces declared him their Stadtholder; and he fie 
nifhed the ftructure of liberty commenced by his father. He 
was worthy to enter the lifts with Alexander Farnefe. Thefe 
Heroes gained immortal reputation on this narrow ftage, where 
the fcene of war attracted the attention of all Europe. Were 
there nothing but the fiege of Antwerp to recommend the Duke 
of Parma’s memcry, he would {till be ranked among the great- 
eft Captains of the age; the Antwerpians defended themielves 
as bravely as heretofore the Lyrians; and the Duke took Ant- 
werp in the fame manner as the Conqueror whofe name he bore 
had taken the city of Tyre, by raifing a dyke on the deep and 
rapid river of Schelde; an example followed by Cardinal Riche- 
lieu at the fiege of Rochelle. 


‘ The infant Republic was obliged to implore the afliftance of 
Elizabeth Queen of England; who fent ‘thont four thoufand 
men under the command of the Earl of Leicefter. This was 
enough at that time. Leicefter for a little while acted as Prince 
Maurice’s fuperior, juft as the Duke of Anjou and the Archduke 
Matthias had acted in regard to his father. He took the title 
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and rank of Governor-General, which was foon difapproved of 
bythe Queen. Maurice preferved his Stadtholderfhip of the Se- 
yen Provinces; happy if his ambition had carried him no farther. 
¢ During this tong war, chequered with fuch viciffitudes, nei- 
ther Philip could recover the Seven Provinces, nor thefe take 
any of the ten from him, The Republic was every day grow- 
ing fo formidable at fea, that fhe contributed greatly to deftroy 
that feet of Philip’s, intitled the Invincible. For the fpace of 
forty years thefe people refembled the Lacedemonians, who con- 
ftantly repulfed the great King. ‘The fame manners, fimplici- 
ty, and equality, prevailed in Amfterdam as in Sparta; with 
greater fobriety. Thefe provinces retained fomething of the in- 
nocence of the primitive times. “There is not a Frifelander, 
even of middling education, but has heard that the ufe of locks 
and keys was at that time unknown to his country. They had 
no more than was neceflary for nature, which it was not worth 
their while to lock up; they were not afraid of their country- 
men; but they defended their flocks and their granaries againft 
theenemy. Inall thofe maritime provinces they lived in little 
huts, which had nothing to recommend them but their fimpli- 
city and neatnefs. Never was there a people lefs acquainted 
.with delicacy. When Louifa de Coligni was coming to be mar- 
ried to Prince William at the Hague, they fent an open poft- 
waggon to meet her, and fhe was feated on a plank. But to- 
wards the latter end of Prince Maurice’s days, and during Fre- 
deric-Henry’s life-time, the Hague was become a moft agree= 
able refidence, by the great concourfe of Princes, Statefmen, 
and Captains. Amfterdam rofe by trade alone to be one of the 
moft flourifhing cities in the world ; and the fertility of the neigh- 
bouring paftures enriched the inhabitants of the open country.’ 


Such was the fpirit the Hollanders were capable of exerting 
in their times of fimplicity ; which, in this age of elegance we 
may, perhaps, defpife under the name of poverty: but, if 
we compare what they then were, with what they now are, we 
fhall perceive, that their private temperance, and public virtue, 
have declined, as their wealth and profperity have increafed ; 
and that, intoxicated with the fweets of traffic, they have ex- 
changed their integrity for geld! Butlet them remember, that, 


Nil pidtis timidus navita puppibus 
Fidit. Hor. 
The riches of a nation are, by no means, its fecurity ; on 
the contrary, thofe of this Republic, may ferve, in the end, 
only to mark her out a tempting prey to fome rapacious neigh- 
bour: and need we afk, with Martial, G 





Cujus Vulturis hoc erit cadaver ? 
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The Sleep of Plants, and the Caufe of Motion in the Senfitive 
Plant, Explained. By J. Hill, in a Letter to C. Linneus, 
Profeffor of Botany at Upfal. 1t2mo. 1s. Baldwin. 


HIS little pamphlet is declared by its Author to have been 

originally intended for only what its title exprefles, ¢ a pri- 

vate letter to a foreign Naturalift. ‘ There is,’ fays the Doc- 

tor, ‘a freedom of ftyle, and aflured manner, peculiar to this 

kind of correfpondence, which would be too affuming in works 

addrefled immediately to the public; and might, not unnaturally, 
draw upon the Author a cenfure of felf-/uffictency and vanity,’ 


But can even candour reconcile the Doctor’s pretenfions to 
modefty with his having dedicated to the KiNG a private letter 
to a private correfpondent? Does not the following paragraph, 
in that dedication, betray more than a fmall fhare of /e/f-/ufficiency? 
—* The difcovery which, may it pleaie your Majesty, is the 
© fubject of this work, though to the incurious it may appear 
flight ais! unimportant, will, by thofe who are acquainted 
with the powers of nature, J affure my/elf, be regarded with 
more notice ; as the folution of a problem held through many 
ages inexplicabie: and when xzames and titles are forgot, 
it will perhaps be remembered that it was made in Britain, un- 
der the protection of your facred Majefty : who, while the ref 
of Europe is involved in the worft horrors of a deftructive war, 
give to your fubjects a repofe, in which they can purfue the 
calm reiearches of philofophy*.’ 
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Or can the Writer be altogether acquitted of vanity, who, ad- 
drefling himfelf to the celebrated LINN ZUs, exprefles himfelf thus. 
“ Free in the tribute of applaufe....[ have on the other hand, 
© been as open in my ceniures, It is thus fcience may be ad- 
vanced....1 perfuade myfelf,....that you have read with equal 
temper the cenfures of the BririsH HERBAL, wherein it 
came before ME to examine fyftems; and the juft applaufe of 
EpeEN, where the characters of genera, and diftinctions were 
motft to be confidered.’ How juft is the obfervation of the 
Roman Satyrift ! 
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+ The latter part of this paffage may be better underftood, if ex- 
refled as follows—When the names of Great-Britain, King George 
the fecond, and Dr. Hill, are forgot ; it will perhaps be remembered, 
that Dr. Hiil made fuch a difcovery in Great-Britain, in the reign of 
King George the fecond ; at a tiine when all Europe was at war with 
each,other, except Great-Britain, which then enjoyed the bleflings of 
profound peace, &c. 
| Sed 
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4d mores Natura recurrit 
Damnatos, fixa et mutari nefcia. 
Quando recepit 
Ejeéium femel attrita de fronte Ruborem ? Juv. 


In the advertifement prefixed to this work, the Author apo- 
Jogifes for having ufed the word Sleep, on this occafion, and dif- 
claims it, as the property of Linnzus, who firft applied it to the 
prefent fubjeét: and in the firft fection of the epiftle itfelf, he 
thus explains what is meant by theterm. ¢ That the leaves of 
‘ certain plants aflume at night a difpofition different from that 
of the day, has beenlong known: Acofta records it of the Ta- 
marind; Alpinus records it of that tree and of the Abrus; and 
from thefe all who followed : Alpinus extends the obfervation 
to feveral other of the Egyptian kinds: and you have carried 
it much farther among the European. 
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¢ There have not been wanting from thetime when this pro- 
perty in vegetables was firft regarded, fome who have fought 
its origin; but all yet unfuccefsfully. Thofe who fuppofed 
it the effect of heat and cold, might, for a long time, feem 
to have judged rightly; but when we find the fame thing 
happen with equal regularity in ftoves, where there is no 
change in the temperature of the air, we are convinced that 
opinion cannot be jutft.’ 
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Having aflerted the affinity between the Sleeping and Senfitive 
Plants, he concludes the fection with thefe conditional affirma- 
tions. * If I canclofe the Abrus leaves at noon-day, and open 
¢ them again at pleafure, you will own, I know, the , rinciple 
* of their change of pofition. 


‘ If I can throw down, as well as clofe the leaves of the 
§ Senfitive Plant, without a touch, by removing the.power 
¢ which keeps them erect, and expanded, you will acknowlege 
¢ the latent principle of their motion is alfo underftood. 


¢ We always know the caufe of thofe effects we can our- 
¢ felves produce; and experiments are the trueft teft of rea- 
* foning.’ 


Setion fecond, treats of the anatomy of the leaves of plants: 
in the third, the obfervations of Travellers touc/ing the appear- 
ances of plants in various parts of the world ave mentioned; with 
an experiment of our Author’s, relating to the watering fome, 
almoft to deftruction, and leaving others cf the fame kind dry ; 
which, is faid, to have occafioned no difference, all expanding 
their leaves in the morning, and dropping them in the evening, 
at the fame hour, and in the fame degree. From hence the 
Doéior infifts, that * Two of the four natural agents, _ _ 
‘ Moi- 
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Moifture, are therefore excluded from any fhare in this effeét: 
the Air is too univerfal, and its changes too much depend on 
thefe to be admitted in the refearch. ‘The attention therefore 
falls on Light alone: and I have found,’ adds he, ‘ by many 
experiments, that the change of pofition in the leaves of plants, 
at different periods of the day and night, is owing to this agent, 
and no other. ‘This is the difcovery that I perfuade myielf [ 
have made; and I fhall endeavour to fhew, that itis founded 
on reafon, and fupported by experiments.’ 


Section fourth contains a difleftion of the Abrus leaf, and a 


defcription of the manner by which /.ight acts upon plants; the 
Jatier is as follows, ‘¢ Light is fubtle, active, and penetrating: 


by the fmallnefs of its conftituent parts, it is capable of enter- 
ing bodies; and by the violence of its motion, of producing 
oreat effects and changesin them. ‘Thefe are not permanent, 
becaufe thofe rays which occafion them, are, in that very 
action, extinguifhed, and loft. Bodies may aét on Light 
without contact; for the rays will be reflected when they come 
extremely near: but Light can aé on bodies only by contaét ; 
and in that conta¢t the rays are loft. The change produced in the 
pofition of the leaves of plants by Light, is the refult of a mo- 
tion occafioned by its rays among their fibres: to excite this 
motion, the Light muft touch thofe fibres; and where Light 
touches, it adheres, and becomes immediately extinguifhed.’ 


Thefe, fays the Author, in his fifth fection, are the everlaft- 


ng and invariable properties of Light: and ¢ As the ftate of 


Water uninfluenced by heat is ice, the natural pofition of the 
lobes in thefe pinnated leaves is drooping. ‘This is their pof- 
ture of repofe: but in this they were not intended by the Au- 
thor of nature to remain; for vegetation is very imperfectly 
performed while they are in it. ‘The effect of Light is this 
vibration, and the alteration of pofition in thofe lobes. This 
is the doctrine heie advanced, and this is fupported by the fol- 
lowing experiments. 


¢ T removed a plant of the Abrus from a ftove, in the even- 
ing of the feventh of Auguft, and placed itin my ftudy, where 
it could have the eftect of moderate day-light, without being 
expofed to the immediate action of the fun, 


* ‘This might be conceived the moft natural and equable de- 
gree of Light; and therefore fitteft for the firft experiments, 


‘ The lobes of the leaves were at evening, when the plant 
was brought in, fallen perpendicularly from the middle rib, 
and clofed together by their under fides, 


¢ Thus 
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¢ Thus they continued during the night; in a ftate of per- 
feétrepofe. Half an hour after day-break they began to fe- 
parate; and in a quarter of an hour after fun-rife ftood hori- 
zontally ; flat, and perfectly expanded. Long before fun-fet 
they began to droop again ; and toward evening they were 
clofed underneath, as at firft. 


© Next day the plant was fet ina room, where there was lefs 


© light. ‘The lobes were raifed in the morning; but not toa 
‘ horizontal fituation; and they drooped earlier at evening. 
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© The third day it was fet in a fouth window, open to the 
full fun. Early in the morning the leaves had attained their 
horizontal fituation ; by nine o’clock they were raifed confi- 
derably ; and they continued in this ftate till toward evening, 
when they by degrees fell to the horizontal fituation; and 
from that drooped gradually to the ufual ftate of reft. 


‘ The fourth day the plant ftood in the fame place, but the 
fun did notappear. The lobes obtained early their horizontal 
fituation, but did not rife beyond it: and in the evening clofed 
as ufually, below. 


‘ Thefe experiments fhew the effects of various degrees of 
Light: at the fame time, that they prove the whole change 
to be occafioned by Light only. 


‘ The effet of moderate Light, that is, the Light of a bright 


© day out of the fun-fhine, is to raife the lobes to an horizontal 
* pofition: lefs than this places them at an obtufe angle down- 
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ward: more at an obtufe angle upwards. 


© The fifth day the plant was fet in a lefs enlightned room 
and the leaves had obtained by nine o’clock their pofition at 
an obtufe angle downward: it was then brought into the 
lighter room, and they rofe to the horizontal fituation in a 
quarter of an hour. It was then removed to the window, 
where the fun fhone, and the lobes were elevated as before : 
and being thence carried into the lefs light room, they droop- 
edagain. All thefe changes were produced between the hours 
of nine and two, the weather the fame, and only the place of 
the plant changed. 


7 On the fixth day it remained in moderate Light; and kept 
its leaves horizontal. 


© On the feventh I made the final experiment. 


‘ It appeared to me, that if Light were the fole caufe of the 
motion, and*change of pofition in the leaves, then denying 
the plant the benefit of Light at any time, muft bring on that 
* change: 
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change: that it would not be difficult to darken the place 
where the plant ftood, at any time: and thatthe confequence 
of this muft be, if the principles already laid down were true, a 
bringing on of the change at any time of the day. This experi« 
ment appeared as a juft proof of the foregoing teafonings : 
if darknefs would at any time throw down the lobes, the fyf- 
tem of that motion before delivered muft be true; if not, 
that all the reafonings muft be falfe. 


© The affent of the world muft alfo depend on this. Deduc- 
© tions of reafon ey be difputed, but it will be allowed cer- 
$ en that we underftand the caufe of a change we can pro- 
* duce. 


© In the evening of the fixth day I fet the plant in a book- 
cafe, on which the morning fun fhines ; and throwing open 
the doors, leftthe whole to nature. The fucceeding day was 
bright. The lobes which had met in their drooping pofition 
at evening, and continued fo during the night, began to o 
early inthe morning, and by nine o’clock they had paffed their 
horizontal fituation, and were elevated in the ufual manner, 


© I then fhut the doors of the book-cafe: the plant was by 
this left in darknefs; and on opening them an hour after- 
wards, the full change had happened: the lobes were all 
droped, and it was in the fame ftate that it would have fhewn 
at midnight. 
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© On the opening the doors the change began very foon : and 
© in twenty minutes the lobes had obtained their elevated fitua- 
© tion. This experiment I have fince many times repeated, and 
© always with the fame fuccefs. 


© It is in our power therefore to bring on this ftate of repofe 
at pleafure; and by the admiffion or exclufion of Light, ‘to 
make the plant at our own time put on all its changes, from 
the drooping to the moft elevated pofition of the lobes. 
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© We know that in thefe experiments, Light alone is the 
caufe: we are therefore certain, that what is called the Sleep 
of plants, is the effect of the abfence of Light alone, and 
that their various intermediate ftates are owing to its different 
degrees.’ 

However, allowing the Doctor’s experiments all the force he 
would attribute to them, and admitting his deductions from 
them to be juft, would it not have elucidated and confirmed his 
hypothefis, to have fhewn, not only, that the exclufion of light 
at noon occafioned the leaves of thefe plants to clofe, but alfo, 
that by the introduction of light in the night-time they were ex- 


ded? 
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In the eighth fe&tion our Author obferves, that * This being 
‘ explained, a fecond difcovery follows naturally. The motion 
¢ of the Senfitive Plant, at the caufe of which no Philofopher 
« has hitherto ventured a conjecture, is in a great meafure, ow- 
¢ ing to the fame principles: and the explanation of it, which 
© before the effect of Light upon the leaves of plants was thus 
‘ fhewn, muft have been enveloped in impenetrable obfcurity, 
¢ may now be regularly purfued.” 


A Tamarind tree, he fays, in fection ninth, clofed its leaves 
upon being brought from Hammerfmith to St. James’s-ftreet : 
from hence he infers, that the fame conftruction of parts which 
gives the Senfitive Plant the power of motion, is in the ‘Tama- 
rindtree, though lefs delicate; fo that a ruder fhock is required 
to bring on the change. Having connected the Abrus with the 
Tamarind, and that with the Senfitive Plant, he defcribes the 
parts of the latter, and the property fo remarkable init; fecti- 
ontenth. * Inthe night the Senfitive Plant is not capable of 
« thecommon motion onthe touch, for the leaves are alread 
« in the condition whereto they would be reduced by it. In 
« theday they rife and fpread: and it is then the ftrange effec 
¢ appears on touching them.— The vibration of the parts is that 
« which keeps the leaves of the Senfitive Plant in their expanded 
< and elevated ftate. This is owing to a delicate motion conti- 
« nued through every fibre of them. When we touch the leaf, 
« we give it another motion more violent than the firft: this 
« overcomes the firft: the vibration is ftopped by the rude 
« fhock ; and the leaves clofe, and their footftalks fall, becaufe 
c 
. 


that vibrating motion is deftroyed, which kept them elevated 
and expanded. 





‘ The power of abfolute darknefs is greater on the Senfitive 
Plant than that of the rudeft touch. The rudeft touch will 
only caufe the lobes of the feparate leaves to clofe, and the 
footftalks to hang down: the two leaves will remain far afun- 
der. The effect of abfolute darknefs exceeds this; for the 
two leaves clofe alfo abfolutely together, and it appears as if 
the footftalk fupported only one. This proves that the ex- 
panfioti of thofe parts depends folely upon the effect of Light; 
and that altho’ it may be difturbed by a fuperadded and ruder 
motion, yet it can be taken away abfolutely only by darknefs 5 
by the defect of that to which alone it was owing.’ 
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‘ Hence alfo the different appearance of pinnated leaves in 
various climates is underftood ; and may be affigned to its true 
caufe, which is the different degree of Light. In the Eaft 
the lobes are expanded, not becaufe of the Heat, but becaufe 
the Light is ftrong: In the gorthern kingdoms they droop, 
* not 
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‘ not from cold, but becaufe the air is lefs enlightned: Inthe 
© rainy feafons they alfo droop, but it is not from the moifture, 
* but the darknefs of the weather ; and in Egypt they are mog 
© raifed of all, not becaufe it never rains, but becaufe the Light 
© is conftant.’ 


Thefe pofitions the Author endeavours to eftablith by experi- 
ments, and concludes with directions for repeating the faid ex. 
periments. ‘Time will fhew what judgment Botanifts will pats 
upon his notions: For us, we fhall only obferve, that allowine 
the Doétor the fuccefs he pretends to have met with from his re- 
fearches on this 7mportant fubject, it may be ftill doubtful whe- 
ther his difcovery will procure him the fame tributes of applaufe 
from others, which he has arrogated to himfelf. 


Difcourfes on feveral Subjeéis and Occafions. By John Dalton, 
D. D. Prebendary of Worcefter, and Reétor of St. Mary-at- 
Hill, London. 8vo. 3s. 6d. John Rivington. 





F the eight fermons contained in this collection, Only three 
are new, five of them having been formerly publithed, 
They are all fenfible, elegant, and {pirited difcourfes. The fub- 
ject of four of them is, wziverfity education. ‘Thefe were preached 
and publifhed, we are told, in order to contribute, in fome de- 
gree, toward guarding the ftudents of our univerfities againft 
the fafhionable prevalence of irreligion, profanenefs, and im- 
piety, and the confequent difregard to the authority of the juft 
government, and happy conftitution of thefe kingdoms. Three 
of thefe were formerly publifhed, and a fourth is now added, 
preached in Queen’s-college chapel, in Oxford, on the founder’s 
day, Aug. 15, 1748. In this difcourfe the DoStor takes occa- 
fion, from Rom. xiv. 16. Let not your good be evil [poken of, to 
confider fome particular points, in which the univerfities are mo 
apt to be cenfured, and in which it chiefly behoves them, from 
the very nature of their inftitution, to preferve themfelves not 
only innocent, but unfufpected. What he advances well de- 
ferves the ferious attention of thofe to whom he addrefles him- 
felf; but as the fubject is not of general concern, we fhall not 
enter into a particular account of what is faid upon it. 


The fubje& of the fecond of thofe difcourfes which are now 
publifhed for the firft time, is, the dove of pleafure: and here our 
Author, after vindicating our right to pleafure, both as we are 
men and Chriftians, offers feveral confiderations and arguments 


againft thole excefles into which the love of it is apt ~ 
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lead us. The words from which he difcourfes are thefe—Lovers 
of pleafure more than lovers of God, which are a very diftinguifh- 
ing part of that character, which St. Paul, in the fpirit of pro- 
phecy, gives to Timothy, of that great and general apottacv 
from the faith and practice of Chriftianity, which thould befall 
the church of God in the off days. 


A fhort extract from this fermon will give the Reader a juft 
idea of our Author’s ftile and manner.—‘ Whether this prophea 
tic defcription,’ fays he, * given by the Apoftle, of the laft 
days, was intended as a characteriftic of the laft days of Jeru- 
falem, or of fome latter age of the church, is not fo material 
for us to coquits, as whether it be not too juftly applicable ta 
our ow. For when, I pray, was the love of God and good- 
nefs more cold, and that of pleafure, fenfual intemperate plea- 
fure more warm? In what age or nation were the juft obli- 
gations to true religion and virtue, and the wifdom and good- 
nefs of the works of nature and of grace, more clearly and ge- 
nerally made known, and yet more flightly or rarely regatded ? 
When was the name and honour of God more openly blaf= 
phemed by forne, his facred word and ordinances more wan- 
tonly ridiculed by many, or the glorious caufe of devotion 
and piety more ignominioufly deferted by almoft all? 
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¢ On the other hand, as if this neglect and profanation of the 
fervice and worfhip of the true God, were to be compenfated 
for. by the devotion paid to that great idol of our affections, 
has not pleafure a temple in almoft every houfe, an altar in 
every heart? What zeal and reverence appear in all ranks 
for the flighteft toys and trifles, if once called, and, as it wérey 
confecrated by that name? What curiofity and diligence to 
gild and refine the groffeft fenfualities? What labour in le- 
vity, what pomp and apparatus for diffipation and noife, whee 
ther we make our home the public, or the public our home? 


, 


‘ Thus, by inverting the order, and confounding the diftinc- 
tions of things, was ever.the moit luxurious fiate or nation 
more prepofteroufly fedulous to make gaming all their ftudy, 
and diverfion all their bufinefs? For are not the feveral ftages 
of pleajure, and relays: of amufement, regularly fixed in one 
uninterrupted fuccefiion of vanity to vanity, and folly to folly, 
to carry us through the!whole thoughtlefs years, without be- 
ing obliged to Jofe a fingle day (how facred and holy fo ever) 
in ferious recollection, of the cdious drudgery of wifdom and 
piety? ‘To prevent which dreadful neceffity, are nat thofe 
(chemes of fucceflive vanity and folly, contrived, fettled, and 
adjufted for days, weeks, and months to come; with malt (e- 
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© rious premeditation, fcrupulous nicety, and confcientious ex. 
“ actnels ? 


¢ And are they not (from our implicit obedience to that in- 
fallible guide, the mode) become engagements and duties of 
the firft clafs and importance; not to be tranfgrefled by us 
what libertines and free-thinkers foever we may be in matters 
of lefs modith obligation) but at the peril of our friendthips, 
reputations, and honours? And are not thefe folemn engage- 
ments often obferved by us at the expence—I will not fay of 
the dull domeftic duties of life (for thofe would be thought but 
a {mall facrifice to them) but even at the rifque of fortune, 
health, and life, or, what is efteemed above all thefe, at the 
expence of eafe and pleafure itfelf ? 


aeeannneaannA @ 


¢ And as if the nature of thefe extravayant pleafures was not 
fufficient to infpire their followers with a due relifh for levit 
and diffipation ; have not fuch names been invented as might, 
to thofe who are unacquainted with the real infipidity of fuch 
entertainments, feem intended to prepare them for the noife, 
diffipation, confufion, and riot, expected from every worfhip- 
per of this vain idol, in the celebration of fome wild and fran- 
tic rites and ceremonies? In which profeffed confufion of the 
names as well as nature of things, are loft all thofe beautiful 
decencies and decorums, that mark the feveral diftin&tions of 
age, fex, character, and condition. 


eaeRneeananannn @ 


¢ Where almoft do we now fee that reverence, which was 
€ once thought to be moft religioufly due from youth to age, ei- 
© ther paid by the one, or deferved by the other? Where is 
© now that amiable fenfitive modefty of youth, efpecially of the 
© tender fex, which was wont to fhrink from the fmalleft inde- 
‘ corums /—lIs it not now grown dead and unmoved (at leaft 
¢ with indignation) at the profane jeft, the ob{cene allufion, or 
¢ the moft impious, if but modifh oath or imprecation?—In a 
© word, though the jidgments of God have long been abroad in 
© the earth, and fhook the nations around us; though a foreign 
© and expenfive war has greatly diftreffed us, and inteftine com- 
¢ motions lately made the hearts of the mighty to faint within 
© them; though the very opportunities of eafe and wantonnelfs 
© have been thence abridged; and though the natural and moft 
© fubftantia! means of luxury have been greatly leflened by the 
© hand of the Lord upon the cattle in the field; 1 fay, notwith- 
© ftanding all thefe repeated alarms, to render us fenfible of our 
¢ impending danger, does it not ftill feem to be the great bufi- 
© nefs of this fenfual and blinded people (as it once was of idola- 
«€ 


“© trous Ifrael) to fit down to eat aud to drink, and rife up ta 
* play ? 


¢ Now 
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¢ Now if fuch a general levity of mind, and diffolution of 
manners be the diftinguifhing characteriftic of the prefent age» 
it highly concerns each of us to examine his own confcience 
in this particular, and to draw thence the propereft ufe of cen- 
furing the conduct of the public, viz. his own private refor- 
mation.’ 


af AH eH ®f, 


In the third difcourfe, the Doctor endeavours to revive the 
primitive fpirit of peace and meeknefs ; in order to which he en- 
Jarges upon the duty of being at peace among curfelves, fuggefts 
the motives proper to enforce our obedience to it, and lays down 
fome rules for the better difcharge of it. 





THE TOY OMHPOT IAITAAOY O TOMOS MPOTEPOS. 
Folio. 2 vols. printed at Glafgow. Price 1}. 11s. 6d; 
large paper, and 1}. 1s. the fmall, in fheets. Millar. 


T is with pleafure we obferve, that this moft elegant edition 

of Homer’s Iliad is infcribed to the Pritice of Wales, by his 
Royal Highnefs’s permiffion. We flatter ourfelves, from thé 
early teftimonies which this royal youth has given of his genius 
and judgment, that he will not only read Homer as a poet, but 
confider him as a politician: and though his juvenile ardour will 
no doubt lead him to admire the animated valour and heroic at- 
chievements of Achilles, yet we hope that he will likewife find 
charms in the characters of Neftor and Ulyifes. 


This edition, publifhed from the Univerfity prefs of Glafgow, 
is printed, as appears by the preface, at the expence of the Pro- 
feffors of that univerfity. Weare told, that it is only intended 
as atrial, and that the Gentlemen propofe to publifh all the 
Greek and Latin claflics with the fame elegance aad accuracy : 
it is, therefore, to be wifhed, that this fpecimen may mect with 
fuch a favourable and generous reception, as may induce them 
to purfue their defign with fpirit; and that no lover of letters, 
whofe circumftances will allow him to encourage the merit he 
admires, will fail to adorn his library with this {plendid impreffion 
of the Iliad. 


, As ‘eghe matter, they profefs to have followed Dr. Clarke’s 
quarto’edition, publifhed in 1729; but asto the form and manner, 
to have imitated the magnificent one of Henry Stephens. We need 
not, however, hefitate to one that in the-beauty of the paper 
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and the type, and in the correétnefs of the work, they have 
furpafled all which have hitherto appeared. 


The curious Reader, by comparing this Edition with Dr. 
Clarke’s, will find a difference in the accenting: but we are of 
opinion, that in this particular, the former has the preference, 
though Hederick and Patrick appear in juftification of the learn- 
ed Doétor’s method. 


In this Glafgow edition, the words are all printed at full length. 
This likewife makes it preferable to the Doétor’s, which, a- 
bounding with abbreviations, appears more confufed, and fooner 
tires the’ i, 


‘ The learned and indefatigable Profeffors, Meff. Moor and 
Muithead, have, in their preface, done juftice to the merit of 
Mr. Alexander Wilfon, the very ingenious Letter-founder of 
North-Britain. And from their account of their own extseme 
care and labour in correcting the proofs, which they aflure us 
underwent no lefs than fix different revifals, and in comparing 
them with prior editions, we need not be furprized at that ac- 
curacy, for which the learned world is fo highly indebted to 
them. 


If this impreffion had no other merit to recommend it than the. 
improvement made in typography, that alone would be fufficient 
to entitle it to the patronage of the public: but we are forry te 
obferve, that the little encouragement given to the cultivation 
of arts and fciences, is not the leaft inftance of the corruption 
and degeneracy of modern times. : 


If there was the fmalleft fpark of national fpirit among us, 
the Jiberal arts would not be fo deftitute of patrons as to fly 
abroad for protection. They who have no ¢affe to relifh them, 
would, if they loved their country, patronize them from po- 
jitical principles. 


The higher’ perfection the arts attain in any country, the 
greater will be the demand for its particular productions. The 
nation that out-rivals its neighbours, will become the mart of 
commerce: the ingenious and induftrious will procure a com- 
tortable fubfiftence ; the inhabitants will multiply ; and the king- 
com increafe tn riches, and, coniequently, in power. ° 
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Maifcellaneous Traéts on fome curious and very interefling fubjeéts in 
Mechanics, Phyfical Aftronomy, and Speculative Mathematigs ; 
wherein the preceffion of the equinox, the nutation ‘of the earth's 
axis, and the motion of the moon in ber orbits are determined. 
By Thomas Simpfon, F. R. S. and Member of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Sciences at Stockholm. 4to. 75. few'd. Nourle. 


HE many curious and ufeful pieces already publifhed by 

this ingenious gentleman, fufficiently ‘demonftrate his 
rofound knowlege in the moft intricate parts of the Newtonian 
philofophy; and, confequently, a collection of pieces on the moft 
interefting fubjects from fo able a hand, cannot fail of being 


kindly received by the public. 


The book before us confifts of eight papers on different fub- 
jeéts; the firft, and indeed the moft confiderable in ‘the whole 
collection, is, ¢ A determination of the preceffion of the equi- 
nox, and the different motions of the earth's axis, arifing from 
the attractions of the fun and moon.’ A fubje& which has been 
attempted by feveral eminent mathematicians with various fuc- 
cefs; but none have extended their enquiries fo far as Mr. Simp- 
fon, many of the effects not having been inveftigated. 


‘ The preceffion of the equinox, fays Mr. Simpfon, where- 
by the fixed ftars appear to have changed their places by more 
than a whole fign, fince the time of the moft antient aftrono~ 
mers, is phyfically accounted for, from the attraction of the fun 
and moon on the protuberant matter about the earth’s equator,; 
whereby the pofition of the faid equator, with refpect to the plane 
of the ecliptic, is fubjected to a perpetual variation. Were the 
earth to be perfectly {pherical, and of an uniform denfity, no 
change in the pofition of the terreftrial equator could be produ- 
ced from the attraction of any remote body; becaufe the force 
of each particle of matter in the earth, to turn the whole earth 
about its center, in confequence of fuch attraction, would then 
be exaétly counterbalanced by an equal and contrary force. ‘But 
as the earth, by reafon of the centrifugal force of the parts there- 
of, arifing from the diurnal rotation, muft, to prefervé an equi- 
librium, put onan oblate figure, and rife higher about: the equa- 
torial parts than at the poles, the action of the fun on the faid 
equatorial parts, will have an effect to make the plane of the 
terreftrial equator to coincide with that of the ecliptic: which 
would aétually be brought to pafs (neglecting other caufes) was 
the fun or earth to remain fixed in either of the folitices, and the 
diurnal rotation at the fame time to ceafe. But though both the 
motions of the earth contribute to prevent an effect of that (or 
yet, in confequence of this action of the fun, a new motion ot 
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rotation about that diameter of the equator lying in the circle of 
the fun’s declination, is produced ; from which the preceffion of 
the equinox and the nutation of the earth’s axis have their rife, 


© The effect of the moon, as it is much more confiderable than 
that of the fun, fo it is likewife liable to fome equalities to which 
that of the fun is not fubject. Were the inclination of the Ju- 
nar orbit to the plane of the equator to remain always nearly the 
fame, like that of the earth, the fame calculations that anfwered 
in one cafe, would alfo anfwer in the other; but that inclination 
is continually varying, and when the afcending node is in the 
beginning of Aries, is greater by above one-fixth part than the 
mean value: ; and therefore, as the force of the moon to turn the - 
earth about its center (other circumftances. remaining the fame) | 
is found hereafter to be as the fine of the double of the inclination, 
jt is manifeft that, in the faid pofition of the node, the motion of 
the precefiion will go on much quicker than at the mean rate ; 
and confequenily, that an equation depending on the place of 
the node will neceflarily arife.’ 


Our Author then proceeds to determine this equation, together 
with the other motions of preceffion and nutation, arifing from 
the attraction both of the fun and-moon; and, in order to this, 
premifes the three following lemmas. 


‘ 1. Suppofing all the particles of a aiven fpheroid to be folli- 
cited parallel to the [lefler] axis, by forces proportional to the 
diftances from a‘plane pafling by the faid axis, in fuch fort that 
the two oppofite femi-(pheroids may thereby be equally urged in 


‘contrary directions, it is propofed to determine the whole effeé& 


of all the forces to turn the {pheroid. about its center. 


¢ 2. Suppofe a body to revolve in the circumference of a circle, 
whilft the circle itfelf turns uniformly about one of its diameters 


‘aS an axis, with a very flow motion, it is propofed to determine 


the law of the force, actin ig on the body in a diretion perpen- 
dicular to the plane of the circle, neceflary to the continuation 
of a motion thus compounded. 


‘ 3. Suppofing all the particles of a given ellipfe to be urged 
from a right line coinciding with a given diameter, by forces 
proportioned to the diftances from the faid line, fuch that the 
force acting at a given diftance, may be expreffed by a given 
quantity; it is required to find the whole efficacy of all thefe 
forces, to turn the ellipfe about its center.’ 


Having premifed thefe lemmas, and drawn from them feveral 
ufeful corel. ries, Mr. Simpfon folves, in an elegant manner, the 
following probieins, 

¢ Prob. I, 
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* Prob. I. ‘To determine the efficacy of the fun’s attraction 
ena corpufcle, any where in the body of the body of theearth, 
to turn the earth about its center. 


‘ Prob. II. To determine the change of the pofition of the 
terreftrial. equator, arifing from the action of the fun on the 
whole maf of the earth, during any very {imall interval of time. 


‘ Prob. III. To determine the preceffion of the equinox, and 
the nutation of the earth’s axis, caufed by the fun, during any 
very fmall.interval of :time;,.on the fuppofition of an uniform 
denfity of all the parts of the earth. 


‘ Prob. IV. To determine the preceflion of the equinex, and 
the nutation of the éarth’s axis, caufed by the fun, from the 
time of his appearing in the equinoctial point, to his arrival at 
any given diftance therefrom. 


‘ Prob. V. To determine the alteration of the pofition of the 
terreftrial equator, arifing from the action of the fun on the 
whole majs of the earth, during an inflant of time. 


‘ Prob. VI. To find the quantity of the preceffion of the equi- 
nox, and alfo that of the nutation of the earth’s axis, caufed by 
the moon, during the time of half a revolution in her orbit. 


‘ Prob. VII. To determine the preceffion of the equinox, and 
the quantity of the nutation of the earth’s axis, caufed by the 
moon, during the time of half a revolution of the aode of the 
moon’s orbit.’ | 


In the folution of thefe problems, Mr. Simpfon has difcovered 
every thing neceflary to be known. with regard to the nutation 
of the earth’s axis, 2nd the preceffion of the equinox ; to which 
‘he fubjoins the*following néceffary rules for determining how 
much the declinations afd right-afcenfions are affected by thefe 
inequalities. a - 

‘ 1, For the alteration of.a ftar’s declination, and right afcen- 
fion, arifing from the nutation of the earth’s axis; it will be 


‘ As thé radius is to the fine of the ftar’s right afcenfion, fo is 
the nutation (or the given alteration of the equator’s inclination 
to the ecliptic) to the alteration of the ftar’s declination, caufed 


_ by: the, nutation. 


‘ And, as the co-tangent of the ftar’s declination is to theco- 
fine of its right afcenfion, fo is the nutation to the alteration of 
the ftar’s right afcenfion, correfponding. 


‘ 2, For the alteration’ of the ftar’s declination and right af- 
cenfion, arifing from the preceffion of the equinox; it will be 


Z 4. ‘ As 
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‘ ‘As the co-fecant of the obliquity of the ecliptic is to the 
co-fine of the ftar’s right afcenfion, fo is the preceffion. of ithe 
equinox (or the alteration of the ftar’s longitude) to the altera- 
tion Of the ftar’s declination, cauled by the preceffion ; 


€ And as the co-fine of the ftar’s declination is to the co-tans 
gent of its angle of pofition, fo is the alteration of declination 
found by the !aft proportion, to the alteration of right afcenfion, 
an{wering thereto. pit ene 


S.Afy ore but little acquainted with the fphere, : will 
eafily fee when thefe equations aré additive, and when fubftrac- 
tive: nor will it be at all difficult to comprehend the reafons 
upon which they are founded ; they being nothing. more than fo 
many particular cafes of the general relation fubfifting between 
the fluxions of the fides and angles of a {pherical triangle. It 
will not, however, be improper to remark here, that when the 
quantity of the preceffion, in the fecond of the preceding cafes, 
amounts to fome minutes, it will be neceflary, inorder to have 
the conclufion fufficiently exa&, to'make ufe of the mean right 
afcenfion, at the middle of the given interval; which, from the 
given right afcenfion at the beginning of the interval, may be 
eftimated near enough for. the purpofe, in moft cafes, without 
the trouble of a calculation: but in other cafes, and when the 
utmoft exactnels is required, it will be neceffary to repeat the. 
operatian,’ , 


The remaining pieces in this colleétion are, 1.,*¢ A very 
exact method for findimg the place of a planet in its orbit, 
from a correGtion of Ward’s hypothefis, by means of one or 
‘more equations, applied to the motion about the upper focus. 


2. © A determination of the difference between the motion of 
a comet in an elliptic‘and parabolic orb. 


3. ‘ An attempt to fhew the advantage arifing by taking the 
mean of a number of obfervations in, practical aftronomy. » 


4. ©A determination of ‘certain fluents, and the refohition 


of fome very ufeful equations in the higher orders of fluxions ; 


by means of the meafutes of angles and rativs, and the right 
fines and verfed fines of circular arcs. ) 


5. ¢ Aninveftigation of a general rule for the'fefolution of 
j(operimetrical probletns ‘of ‘all orders. 


6. ‘ OF the redudtion of Algebraic equations, by the method 
of furd divifors; containing an explanation of the! grounds of 
that method, .as it is J4id down ‘by Sir lfaac Newton in his unt- 
verfal arithmetic, « ‘ ; 


7. ° The 
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. © The-refolution of fome general problems in mechanics 
and phyfical aftronomy. 


Part of the third and fifth papers were inferted in the philo- 
fophical tranfactions ; but they are here reprinted with confider- 
able additions. 


As it is impoffible to. give an intelligible extract of thefe pa- 
pers, without inferting the principal part of the operations, which 
would extend this article to an immoderate length, we fhall con- 
clude with obferving, that the lovers of aftronomy will behighly 
pleafed with the latt piece, as Mr. Simpfon has applied the ge- 
neral equations to the determinations of the lunar orbit, | 


B. 





The Covenant of Grace, and Baptifm the Token of it, explained 
upon Scripture principles. By John Taylor, D. D. of Norwich. 
1's. Waugh and Fenner. 


HE performance before us cannot fail of proving pecu- 

liarly acceptable to thofe who entertain a due regard 
for the facred doétrines of Chriftianity, as contained in the Holy 
Scriptures. 


The learned author begins with ftating the general notion, and 
iving the two principal acceptations, of the word covenant, which 
voniffes the putting things into a mew flate, by a new conftitu- 

tion; and this may be done either by an ab/olute unconditional pro- 
mife, or by a mutual engagement between parties, on certain 
conditions. Of the former kind is the covenant which God made 
with Noah and his fons, and every living, thing of the fame 
kind is that made with Abraham, viz. * That in him all fami- 
lies of the earth fhould be. bleffed ;” and that by: which a grant 
was made to the Jews, the natural feed of Abraham, .of the land 
of Canaan. Of the latter kind was the Horeb coyenant, which 
God made with the Ifraclites, when he brought them out of 
Egypt. Deut. xxix, 1. 


~The Abrahamic covenant, by which is meant that extenfive 
grant of bleffings which God ‘made unto Abraham, faying, Jn 
thy feed fhall all the nations of the earth be bleffed, is the tubje& of 
the prefenttreatife. For the explication of this, it is obferved, 


1. That, including the feed or pofterity of Abraham, and 
giving them, before they were born, a right to the bleifings of 
it, 
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it, itis a free gift from God, It is accordingly called in the 
New Teftament, the Promi/e, the Bleffing, and an Inheritanée, - 


2. That as the bleflings of it are of the higheft kind, and jn 
their own nature adapted to produce gratitude, and a fenfe of 
duty, fo it was neceflary that the memory of fuch a donation 
fhould be preferved to all fucceeding generations. Hence the 
divine inftitution of circumcision, which was the feal of the grant 
or covenant, It is here remarked likewife, that this feal was 

with great propriety applied to infants, as it fhewed, that the 
grant was of free grace; that circumcilion did not confer, but 
only declared the right’ to covenant-b! eflings; that though cir. 
cumcifion was only applie -d to males, yet ‘the richt of the fe- 
ener declared and confirmed. And laftly, that circumci- 
fion Was an initiating ordinance, which Par iree once for all, 
an intereft in all covenant-bleffings and a fhare in all churth- - 
honours and privileges. 


- That whereas the covenant of peculiarity (by. whichris 
eunned that mentioned in Gen. xv. 18, and which js annexed to 
the Abrahamic covenant) gave the. Jews alone a right to the 
Jand of Canaan, the Abrahamic covenant included ail nations 0 
the earth, though God did not fee fit to reveal and, publifh:ieto 
them ; that thele two grants do not interfere with, or. invalidate 
each, other ; that being plainly diftin& and unconneéted, Cli». 
cumcifion might be applied to either, or both, as God fhould 
appoint ; that this was the token of both till the coming of the 
Meffiah, at which time it ceafed to be the token of the Abra- 
hamic covenant, though it might remain to the Jews as a token 
of the covenant of peculia arity. 


4. That the Abrahamic covenant was confirmed, or.ratified of 
Ged in Chrifi. . This is proved particularly from Gal. iii. 


5. That it did include, and is in fubftance the fame with the 
gofpel-covenant, which our Lord and his Apoftles publifhed to 
the world. This is demonftrated by many unanfwerable argu- 
ments; from whence the two ‘following remarks are’ juftlyin- 
ferred, viz. that ©circumcifion ‘was a feal of the covenant of 
grace, as it was a feal ‘of the Abrahamic covenant, ‘and not a 
fign only, as fome affert, of the covenant of peculiarity ;’ and 
that thofe very extenfive.promifes to.Abrabam, viz. Jn thy feed 
foall ail the nations of the earth be bleffed,, and 1 will be .a Gad 
unto thee, (however imperfegtly underftood by, the Jews, under 
their leffer degree of light) do include all the bleflings that, are 
_ freely beftowed upon us in the gofpel, as pays are difplayed at 
large by our Lord and his Apoltles 


6, That 
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6. That all this bleffednefs our God and Father of his mere 
grace hath beftowed upon us, as freely and generoufly as he 
hath given us our breath and being. It is our birth-right, to 
which we and our children were born, and to which we havea 
right as foon as born. 


This right and intereft of infants, in the covenant, the Doétor 
jlluftrates by a few reflections upon the capacity of infants, and 
the nature of covenant-bleffings conveyed to them; and then 
proceeds to the inference which weit ts refults from it,. name- 
ly, * that the baptizing of fuch infants is a warrantable 
practice.’ 


What has been faid may be fufficient to intimate to our Rea~ 
ders, the chief‘principles upon which infant-baptifm is defended; 
but, for the farther illuftration of this point, we muft refer them to 
the treatife itfelf: and fhall conclude with expreffing our great 
fatisfaction in perufing it; not doubting alfo, that whoever 
underftands, and attentively weighs the Doétor’s arguments, 
and believes the circumcifion of iifants to be a’divine infti- 
tution, worthy its Author, -will be convinced, that baptiz- 
ing of infants, children of believers, is a divine inftitution, every 
way worthy of him who hath fajd, Go and baptize a// nations 
in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoft. 


D 


The General Hiftory and State of Europe, Part VI..+ and Jaf. 
Containing the Affairs of Spain, Germany, England, Holland, 
Italy, and the Northern Powers, in the feventeen Century, which 
conngé?s the whole with the Age of Lewis XIV. Tranflated 
from the Geneva Edition of M. de Voltaire. 8vo. 2s. 6.d 
Nourfe, 





E are now, without the: leaft fymptom. of wearinefs, 

arrived at the laft ftage of our journey round the world 
with Mr. Voltaire*. This concluding part, firft prefents us 
with a view of the Government and Manners of Spain ; where 
we meet with a remarkable inftance ‘of abfurd policy, which 
produced the ruin of the country it was defigned to preferve. 


+ N. B. For our accounts of the former parts of this work, fee 
Review, vol. X. p. 197, and vol: XII. p. 4623 alfo for September 
lait, p. 201, and for the prefent month, ‘p. 318. 

* The original is, the Uniyerfal Hiftory of M. de Voltaire ; tho’ 
the Tranflator has thought proper to alter and confine the title to 


Europe only. 
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The expulfion of the Moors was of infinite prejudice to this 
monarchy. * Philip III, fays our Hiftorian, could not fubdue a 
handful of Dutchmen ; yet unfortunately he was able to drive fix 
or feven. hundred thoufand Moors out of his dominions. ‘Thofe 
remains of the ancient conquerors of Spain were moftly difarm- 
ed, employed in commerce and agriculture, Jefs formidable in 
Spain than the Proteftants in France, and far more ufeful, be- 
caufe they were induftrious in a country of indolence. They 
were obliged to pretend to be Chriftians, yet continually perfe. 
cuted by the Inquifition: ‘this perfecution produced fome re: 
volts, but of’ no confequence, and fuch as were foon quelled, 
Henry IV wanted totake thefe people under his protection ; but 
his correfpondence with them was difcovered: bythe treachery of 
a Clerkin the Secretary’s office ; an accident which haftened 
their difperfion. “The court had already determined to expel 
them. in vain: did they propofe to pay two millions of ducats 
for the liberty of breathing Spanifh air; the Council was in- 
flexible: five and twenty thoufand of the profcribed took thelter 
in the mountains, but haying no arms, they were foon obliged 
to fubmit. “Two whole years were fpent in tranfporting the na- 
tive inhabitants out of the kingdom, and in depopulating the 
ftate. Thus did Philip deprive himfelf of the moft induftrious 
part of his fubjests, inftead of imitating the Turks, who know 
how jppkeep the Greeks in fubjection, and are far from forcing 
the look out for diftant fettlements, 


¢ The greateft part of thofe Spanifh Moors took fhelter in 
Africa, their ancient country; fome went-into France, under 
the regency of Mary de Medicis; thofe who would not re- 
nounce their religion, took fhipping in France for Tunis; a 
few families, that made profefiion of Chriftianity,. fettled in 
Provence and Languedoc; fome came as. far as Paris, where 
their defcendants are known. -At. length thofe- fugitives incor- 
porated with a nation that has profited by the miftake of Spain, 
though fhe afterwards imitated this example in the emigration of 
the Protéftants. “Thus it is that all nations are mingled and ab- 
forbed one ‘within the other, fometimes by. perfecutions, and 
other timés by conquefts. , 


_ \§ This great emigration, together with that of the colonies, 
which avarice; had tranfplanted to the new world, infenfibly ex- 
_haufted the kingdom of inhabitants ; fo that in a fhort time it 
_.was only a large body without vigour or motion, Superftition, 
‘that diftemper of impotent minds, .proved a further difgrace to 
the reign: of Philip HI; while his court was only ‘a chaos of 
intrigues, like that of. Lewis XIII’ | 
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This was fuch an infatuation, that were it not fo recent, and 
fo well attefted, it might with great reafon be difcredited; but 
—what fhall we fay? the difficulties and obftructions with which 
matrimony is at prefent clogged in fome parts of Europe, are, 
though not fo great in degree, errors that bear near affinity to 
this Wl-advifed conduct of the Spaniards. 


Next follow the Germans. The inteftine commotions of 
the petty Princes of this country, merit no particular mention, 
efpecially as Mr. Voltaire himfelf remarks, that Germany and 
the North, were far from making a great figure at this time, 


The great revolutions that our own country then experienced, 
come next under confideration. But thefe being fufficiently 
known to us, we pafs them over. 


Concerning Italy, our Author remarks, that it * was the moft 
flourifhing, though not the moft powerful, country in Europe : 
there was an end of thofe foreign wars by which it had been ra- 
vaged after the reign of Charles VIII, King of Francé; there 
was no more talk of thofe inteftine broils betwixt different prin- 
cipalities and cities; in fhort, no more to be heard of thofe 

lots and confpiracies that had been heretofore fo frequent. 
Naples, Venice, Rome, and Florence, invited foreigners to 
Reme by their magnificence, and.by the culture of ‘the polite 
arts. ‘The pleafures of the mind were fcarce known but in this 
climate; while religion was exhibited under a moft pompous 
appearance, neceflary for a people of fuch exquifite fenfibility. 
It was only Italy that raifed temples worthy of antiquity ; and 
St. Peter’s at Rome furpaffed them all... If fuperftitious practices, 
falfe traditions, and forged miracles, ftill fubfifted; they were 
defpifed by the wife, who knew full well, that there have been 
frauds in all ages to amufe the vulgar. 


© Perhaps the ultramontane Writers, who declaim with fo 
much feverity againft thefe abufes, have not fufficiently diftin- 
guifhed betwixt the people and their guides. “The Roman Se- 
nate were not to be defpifed, becaufe the temples of AZfculapius 
were hanged with the offerings of infirm people, whom nature 
had recovered; becaufe the altars of Neptune were adorned or 
disfigured by a thoufand votive pictures of voyagers, who -had 
efcaped with life upon being caft away 5. or. becaufe incenfe'ufed 
to burn and fmoke of itfelf on a facred ftone in Egnatia, ' S¢- 
veral Proteftants, after enjoying the :pleafures of Naples, shaye 
wrote moft bitter inveCtives againft the three miracles which, are 
performed in. that city on a particular day, when the: bloodipf 
St. Januarius, St. John Baptift, and St. Stephen, \preferved,in 
vials, begins to liquify at the approach of the heads of thofe 
saints. They accufe the teachers of thofe churches of attribut- 
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ing idle prodigies to the Deity. The learned and ingenious 
Mr. Addifon fays, it is one of the mof? bungling tricks that be ever 


faw, Thofe authors might, upon reflection, have obferved, 


that thefe inftitutions are not prejudicial to morals, which fhould 
be the principal aim of civil and ecclefiaftic polity ; that, in alf 
probability, the lively imaginations of people in warm climates, 
have need of vifible figns to reprefent the Deity continually to 
their fenfes ; and, in fine,’ that thefe figns cannot be abolithed, 
till they become contemptible to thofe by whom they are now 
revered,’ 


Here Mr. Voltaire acknowleges the fuperftitious praétifes; 
and forged miracles of the Catholic Priefts ; and that they were 
defpifed by the wife, and, confequently, by himfelf; but then 
he defpifes them from a wrong principle; fince he pleads a nex 
ceflity of impofing upon the vulgar. By the vulgar we under- 
ftand the majority of a nation; and in a government calculated 
for their advantage, as all governments ought to be, there can be 
no reafon for deluding them : as they poffefs common fenfe, and 
are, therefore capable of perceiving whatever is for the comman 
good, as readily as tho’e who are polifhed by the refined arts, In 
thofe governments indeed, where the emolument of the Gever- 
nors only is confulted, and where the populace are ftudioufly 
kept in ignorance, it may be neceflary previoufly to impofe up- 
on thofe they intend to inflave. 


In the foregoing part of this hiftory, we faw the Hollanders 
ftruggle for, and obtain, their freedom from Spanifh bondage. 
In this we fee them rife to a degree of opulence and power {carce 
credible. It will not, therefore, be improper to purfue their 
ftory, as contained in our Author’s eleventh chapter. 


© We have feen this Republic acknowleged a free and inde- 
endent ftate, by the King of Spain, its ancient mafter, after hav- 
ang purchafed its liberty by a war of forty years. Induftry and fo- 
briety were the firft guardians of this liberty. It is related, that 
as the Marquis of Spinola, and the Prefident Richardot, were 
going to the Hague, in 1608, in order to negociate the firft 
truce with the Dutch, they faw in their way eight or nine per- 
fons ftepping out of a little boat, and feating themfelves upon 
the grafs,. where they made a frugal repaft upon bread and cheefe, 
and beer ; each carrying his own provifions. The SpanifhAm- 
bafladors afked a peafant, who were thofe travellers; the pea- 
fant anfwered; they are the Deputies of the States, our Sovereign 
Lords and Mafters. Upon which the Ambaffadors cried out; 
thefe people we hall never be able to conquer; we muft even make 
ce with them. ‘This is very near what happened formerly to 


the Ambafladors of Sparta, and thofe of the King of a 
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The fame mahners might have produced the fame adventure. 
In general the private people in thofe provinces were poor at 
that time, and the ftate was rich; whereas individuals are now 
erown rich, while the ftate is indigent. The reafon of this is, 
the firft fruits of commerce had been confecrated to the publi¢ 
fecurity. 


© Thefe people were neither poffefled at that time of the Cape 
of Good Hope, which they did not take from the Portuguefe 
till the year 16533 nor of Cochin and its dependencies; nor 
ef Molucca.. ‘They did not trade as yet dire@ly to China. 
They were excluded from the commerce of Japan, till the year 
1609, by the Portuguefe, or rather by the Spaniards, who were 
ftill mafters of Portugal. But they had already fubdued the 
Moluccas, and begun to make fettlements at Java. From the 
year 1602'to 160g, the Eaft-India company had made above 
twice their capital. Already had Ambafladors from Siam in 
1608, paid the fame honours to this trading nation, as they af- 
terwards did to Lewis XIV. Japanefe Ambafladors. came like- 
wife in 1609, to conclude a treaty at the Hague. The Em- 
peror of Fez and Morocco applied to them for fuccours of men 
and fhips. Their fortune and their glory had been increafing 
above forty years by commerce and war. 


‘ The lenity of this government, and the toleration extended 
to all forts of religions, dangerous perhaps in other countries, 
but neceilary in this, p¢opled Holland with a multitude of fo- 
reigners, efpecially Wallcons, whom the Inguifition perfecuted 


in their own country, and who exchanged their fervitude for 
freedom. 


‘ The Calviniftical perfuafion, at that time predominant in 
Holland, contributed alfo to aggrandize the Republic, ‘This 
country was too poor at that time to fupport the magnificence 
of Prelates, or the multitude of religious orders; and 4 foil 
that required hands, could not admit of people who engage by 
oath, as much. as in them lies, to let the human fpecies perifh. 
‘They had the example of England before their eyes, which was 
become one third more populous, fince the Minifters of the al- 
tar enjoyed the comforts of matrimony, and the hopes of fa- 
milies were no longer buried in the celibacy of a cloifter. 


‘ Amfterdam, notwithftanding the inconveniency of its port, 
was become the magazine of the univerfe. Every partof Hol- 
land was enriched and improved by immenfe labour. .The.wa- 
ters of the ocean were fhut out by double dykes. Canals Were 
fcooped in all the towns, and lined with free-ftone ;_ the. fireets 
were turned into large quays, adorned with lofty treesa -Bpats 
laden with goods came ug to the Merchants doors ; while ftrang- 
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ers were never tired with admiring that fingular mixture formed 
by the ridges of houfes, the tops of trees, and the ftreamers 
flying, which exhibit the fea, the town, and the country, all 
under one view. 


¢ But human affairs are ever chequered with good and evil, 
Mankind are fo apt to deviate from their principles, that this 
Republic hertelf was very near deftroying the liberty for which 
fhe had fo bravely fought; and perfecution rioted in the blood 
of a people, whofe happinefs and laws were founded on tolera- 
tion. Two Calviniftical Doctors did what fo many Doétors 
have done.in other places. omar and Arminius difputed moft 
furioufly at Leyden, about what neither of them underftood, 
This produced diflentions in the United Provinces. The dif- 
pute was, inmany refpeécts, fimilar to thofe of the Thomifts 
and Scotifts, or of the Janfenifts and Molinifts, concernin 
Predeftination, Grace, Liberty, and other obfcure and frivi- 
lous articles, where they know not how to define the very fub- 
ject about which they difpute. The leifure they enjoyed during 
the truce, unluckily gave thofe ignorant people an opportunity to 
filltheir heads with theologic difputes; till at length, out of 
a {cholaftic controverfy, there arofe two parties in the ftate. 
Maurice, Prince of Orange, was atthe head of the Gomarifts: 
the Penfionary Barnevelt favoured the Arminians, Du Maurier 
fays, that he had been told by the Ambaflador*his father, that 
Maurice having propofed to the Penfionary Barnevelt, to con- 
cur in giving him the fupreme power, this zealous Republican 
fhewed him the danger and injuftice of the propofal; and from 
that time’ Barnevelt’s ruin was refolved upon. This, however, 
is certain, that the Stadtholder endeavoured to increafe his au- 
thority by means of the Gomarifts, and Barnevelt to check it 
by the help of the Arminians: that feveral towns levied foldiers, 
who were called Exped?ants, becaufe they expected their orders 
from the Magiftrate, but would take none from the Stadtholder : 
that there were infurrections in fome cities; and that Prince 
Maurice vigoroufly perfecuted the oppofite party. At length he 
convened a Calviniftical Council at Dordrecht, compofed of all 
the reformed Churches in Europe, except that of Frances 
whom the King would not fuffer to fend her deputies. 
The Fathers of this fynod, who had exclaimed fo loudly againtt 
the Fathers of various councils, and againft their authority, 
condemned the Arminians, juft as they themfelves had been 
condemned by the council of Trent. Above a hundred Armt- 
nian Minifters were banifhed out of the United Provinces. 
Prince Maurice chofe fix and twenty Commiffioners from a- 
mong the body of the Nobility and the Magiftrates, to try the 
Grand Pentionary Barnevelt, the celebrated Grotius, and — 
others 
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others of the Arminian’party. They had been kept fix months 
in confinement, before they were brought to their trial, 


¢ One of the chief motives of the revoli ne 
vinces, and of the houle of Orange, againft Spain, was the 
Duke of Alva’s feverity, in fuffering prifoners to languifh a 
great while in confinement, without bringing them to a trial, 
and in appointing commiffioners to condemnthem, The fame 
erievances which had caufed fuch complaints under the Spanifh 
monarchy, were revived again in the bofom of Liberty. Barne- 
velt was beheaded at the Hague, more unjuftly than Count Fg- 
mont, and Count Horn at Bruffels. He was an cld man of fe- 
venty, who had ferved the Republic forty years in the cabinet, 
with as much fuccefs as Maurice and his brothers had ferved her 
inthe field. The fentence imported, That he had done all he 
could to vex the Church of God. Grotius, afterwards Ambaffa- 
dor from Sweden to France, and more i!luffrious for his writings 
than for his embafly, was condemned to perpetual imprifon- 
ment, from whence he efcaped by the fortunate temerity of his 
wife. This violence of the Stadtholder produced con(piracies, 
which were followed by more executions. A fon of Barnevelt 
refolved to revenge his father’s blood upon Prince Maurice. The 
plot was difcovered. His’ accomplices, at the head of whom 
was an Arminian Minifter, all perifhed by the hands of the ex- 
ecutioner.. ‘This fon of Barnevelt had the good fortune to 
eicape, while the reft of the con{pirators were feized: but his 
younger brother was beheaded, merely for knowing of the con- 
fpiracy, De -Thou was. executed in France for the fame 
caufe.-. The condemnation of the young Dutchman was infi- 
nitely’more cruel: it was the higheft pitch.of injuftice to put 
him.to death, becaufe he would not turn informer againft his 
brother. Had thefe melancholy times continued, the Dutch, 
with all their liberty, would haye been more wretched than their 
anceftors, when flaves to the Duke of Alva, 


¢ Amfterdam, though full of Gomarifts, ftill favoured the 
‘Arminians, and embraced’ the principle of toleration. The 
ambition:and cruelty of Prince Maurice made adeep impreffion 
‘on the minds of the Dutch; and the remembrance of Barne- 
velt’s death contributed not a little to exclude the young Prince 
‘of Orange, William III, afterwards King of England, from 
the Stadtholderfhip. He was yet in his cradle, when the Pen- 
fionary De Wit itipulated, in the treaty of peace: between the 
States General and Cromwell, in 1653, that there fhould be no 
more Stadtholders in Holland. -Cromwell perfecuted the memo 
of King Charles I in his grandfon ; while the Penfionary DeWit 
was revenging the death of another Penfionary. ‘This conduét 
Rev, O&, 1757. Aa proved 
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proved at Jength the fatal caufe of the death of himfelf and his 
brother: but this was almoft the only cataftrophe in Holland, 
reduced by the ftruggle of liberty and ambition. The Eaft- 
India company, independent of thofe factions, built Batavia in 
1618, in fpite of the Kings of that country, and in fpite of the 
Englifh who came to attack this new fettlement. ‘The Dutch, 
tho’ born in a marfhy, and in great meafure barren, country, 
were erecting a kingdom under the fifth degree of North Jati- 
tude, in the moft fruitful part of the globe, where the fields are 
covered with rice, pepper, cinnamon; and where the vine bears 
fruit twice a year. ‘They made themfelves mafters afterwards 
of Bantam in the fame ifland, and drove the Englith from thence. 
This fingle Company had eight large governments in the Indies, 
including the Cape of Good Hope, though at the moft fouthern 
Seren of Africa; an important polt, which they took from the 
ortuguefe in 165 3. 


At the fame time that the Dutch were eftablifhing themfelves 
at the extremity of the Eaft, they began to extend their con- 
quefts weftward in America, after the expiration of the twelve 
years truce with Spain. The Weit-India Company made them- 
felves mafters of almoft the whole country of Brafil from 1623 
to 1636. It was amazing to fee, by the regifters of that Com- 
pany, that, in fo fhort a {pace, fhe had fitted out eighteen hun- 
‘dred fhips, as well for war as commerce, and had taken five 
hundred and forty-five fai] from the Spaniards. This Company 
was then fuperior to that of the Eaft-Indies; but, when the 
Portuguefe came to fhake off the Spanith yoke, they defended 
their pofieffions better than the Kings of Spain had done; and 
they retook Brafil, where they have difcovered new trea{ures. 


¢ The moft profitable of all the Dutch expeditions was that of 
Admiral Peter Hen, who took the whole fleet of galleons, upon 
their return from the Havannah; and, by this fingle voyage, 
brought home twenty millions of livres. The treafures of the 
niew world, which had been conquered by the Spaniards, only 
ferved to enable their ancient fubjects, now become a formid- 
able enemy, to make head againft them. During the {pace of 
fourfcore years, with the interval only of a truce of twelve, the 
Republic maintained this war, in the Netherlands, in the: Eaft- 
Indies, andin the new world: fhe was alfo able to conclude an 
advantageous peace at Muniter in 1647, independently of 
France her ally, and long her proteétrefs, notwithftanding fhe 
had promifed to fign no treaty without the concurrence of this 
crown. Soon after, that isin 1652, and the following, fhe 
was not afraid to break with England her former ally : fhe fitted 
©ut as large a fleet as the Englifh ; when Admiral Tromp yield- 
ed to the famous Adiniral Blake, only by lofing his life in a tea 
engagement. 
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engagement. She afterwards fuccoured the King of Dentmarky 
who was befieged in Copenhagen by Charles X, King of Swe- 
den. Her fleet, under the command of Admiral Opdam, beat 
the Swedith fquadron, .and raifed the fiege of Copenhagen. Still 
a rival to the Englifh in commerce, fhe waged war againft 
Charles II, as the had done before againft Cromwell. She bé- 
came the arbiter of Crowns in 1663, and obliged Lewis XIV 
to conclude a peace with Spain. ‘This fame Republic, at firlt fo 
ftrongly attached to France, became afterwards the ‘upport of 
Spain againft this Crown, to the end oy the fevent.*nth century. 
She continued along time to have a principal fic:e in the affairs 
of Europe. She rofe after her fall: and though reduced at pre+ 
fent, fhe fubfifts intirely by commerce, to which ‘ie owed her 
rife, without having made any conqueft in Europe, except that 
of Maeftricht, and a fmall wretched country, which ferves to 
cover her frontiers. Since the peace of Munitter the has not at 
all increafed: in which refpect fhe bears a greater refemblance to 
theancient Republic of Tyre, powerful by her commerce only, 
than to Carthage, which had fo many polileffions in Africa, or 
to Venice, which had extended itfelf too much upon the Terra 
Firma.” 


The affairs of Denmark, Sweden, Poland, arid Ruffia, come 
hext in turn; concerning the Jatter, we find fuch a fucceffion 
of Pretenders to the throne, and to the identity of the fame per- 
‘fon, that, though this article has already exceeded the proper li- 
mits, we fhall here extend it a little further, for the entertain- 


ment of our Readers. 


‘ Hiftory hardly furnifhes a more extraordinary évent, than 
that of the preterider Demetrius, who raifed fuch difturbances in 
Roffia, after the death of John Bafilides. This Czar left two 
fons; one named Fedor or ‘Theodore, the other Demetri of 
Demetrius. Fedor fucceeded his father; and Demetrius was 
confined toa village called Uglis, with the Czarina his mother. 
As yet the rude manners of that.Court had not adopted the pe- 
licy of the Turkith Sultans, and of the ancient Emperors of 
Greece, in facrificing the Princes of the Blood to the fecurity 
of the Throne. The Prime-Minifter, whofe name was Boris- 
Gudenou, and whofe fifter had been married to the Czar Fedor, 
perfuaded his mafter, that he fhould never reign quietly, but by 
imitating the Turks, and aflaflinating his brother. - In confe- 
quence hereof an Officer was fent to the village where young 
Demetrius was brought up, with orders to killhim. The Off- 
cer, at his return, faid he had executed his commifiion, and 
demanded the rewafd that had beeri:promifed him. Albthe re- 
ward Boris gave the murderer was to kill him alfo, in order to 
fappreis every proof of the guilt. It is faid that Deris poloned 
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the Czar Fedor fome time after; and though he was fufpe&ed 
of the crime, yet this did not hinder him from afcending the 
throne. 


¢ At that time appeared a young man in Lithuania, who pre- 
tended to be Prince Demetrius, that had efcaped out of the 
hands of the aflaffin. Several, who had feen him at his mo- 
ther’s, knew him again by particular marks. He bore a perfect 
refemblance to the Prince; he fhewed the crofs fet with dia- 
monds, that had been tied about Demetrius’s neck. The Pa- 
Jatine of Sandomir acknowleged him prefently for the fon of 
John Bafilides, and for the lawful Czar. The Diet of Poland 
made a folemn inquiry into the proofs of his royal extraction ; 
and, finding them paftall doubt, furnifhed him with an army to 
drive out the Us furper Boris, and to recover the throne of his 
anceftors. : 


© In the mean while Demetrius was treated in Rufia as an 
impottor, and even asa magician. The Ruffians could not 
believe that a Demetrius, who was fupported by the Poles, a 
Catholic nation, and who had two Jefuits for his Council, could 
be their real King. So little did the Boyars queftion his being 
an impofter, that, upon the deceafe of the Czar. Boris, they 
“made no difficulty to ph ice his fon, then only fifteen years of 
age, on the throne. 


* Mean while Demetrius was upon his march into Ruffia, with 
a Polifh army... ‘hey who were diflatisfied at that time with 
the Ruffian government, declared in his favour. A General of 
that nation, advancing within fight of Demetrius’ sarmy, cried 
out, He is the ouly lawful Heir of the Empire, and immediately 
went over with the troop s under his command. The revolution 
“was fudden and compleat ; and Demetrius ceafed to be a Magi- 
¢ian. The jahabitants of Mofcow ran to the palace, and drag- 
ged the mother and fon of Boris to prifon. Demietrius was pro- 
claimed Czar without contradiction. It was given out that young 
Boris and his mother had killed themfelves in prifon ; but, it ‘is 
more likely that Demetrius put them to death. 


.© The widow of John Bafilides; mother of the rea! or pre- 
_ tended Demetrius, had been banithed long fince to the North of 
Ruffia; the new Czar fent. a magni ificent coach to bring her to 
Mofcow. He went hi méelf part “of the way to meet her ; ; they 
embraced each other with traniports and tears of joy, in the 
prefence of a prodigious multitude; fo that no body doubted but 
Demetrius was the lawful Emperor. He married the daughter 
_of the:Palatine of Sandomir, his firft Proteétor; and this is 
what ruined him, ‘lhe people were fhocked to feeia — 
Emprefs, a Court compofed of Foreigners, and, above all, ; 
Churc 
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Church built for the Jefuits. Demetriu’ was no longer looked 
upon as a Ruffian. 


‘ In the midft of the entertainments at the marriage of the 
Czar, a Boyar, whofe name was Zufki, pucs himfelf, at the 
head of a number of confpirators, who, entering the palace, 
with the fword in one hand, and a crofs i in the other, cut the 
Polith guard in pieces. | Demetrius is loaded with chains. The 
conlj sirators confront him with the Czarina, widow of John Ba- 
filides, who had fo folemnly acksgowleged him for her fon. ‘The 
Clergy obliged her to fwear upon the crofs, and to declare whee 
ther Demetrius was her fon or not. Upon which, whether it 
was that the apprehenfion of death forced this PrincefS to take a 
falfe oath, and to get the better of nature, or whether fhe did 
it outof regard to the real truth, fhe declared, with tears in her 
eyes, that the Czar was not her fon, that the real Demetrius 
had been murdered in his infancy, and that the had only follow- 
ed the example of the whole nation in acknowleging the new 
Czar, and to be revenged for the blood of her fon upon a family 
of aflagins. Then Demetrius was faid to be an ordinary fel 
low, named Griska Utropoya, who had been for fome time a 
Monk in a Ruffian convent. Before, they hadreproached him 
with not following the Greek ritual, and with differing intirely 
from the cuftoms and manners of Ruff ia 5 and now they charg- 
ed him with being a Ruffian peafant, and a Greek Monk. Let 
him be what he would, Zufki, the chief of the confpirators, 
killed him with his own handy and took his place. 


¢ This new Czar, having fuddenly mounted the throne, fent 
back the few Poles that had efcaped the maflacre, to their own 
country. As he had no other right to the crown than his hav- 
ing aflaffinated Demetrius, the reft of the Boyars, who were 
now become his fubjeéts, foon pretended that the late Czar was 
not an impoftor, but the real Demetrius, and that the murderer 
was unworthy of thethrone. The name of Demetrius became 
dear to the Ruf "ans. The Chancellor of the murdered Czar 
declared, that he was not dead, but would quickly recover of 
his wounds, and appear again at the head of his loyal tubjeds, 


‘ This Chancellor traverfed every part of Mufcovy, with a 
young man in alitter, whom he called Demetrius, and treated 
as a Sovereign. At the very found of Demetrius the people 
rofe up; they fought fome battles in his name, without fo 
much as feeing him; but the Chancellor’s party having been 
defeated, this fecond Demetrius foon difappeared. However, 
the people were fo ftruck with this name, thata third Demetrius 
prefented himfelf in Poland. This man was more fortunate 
than the reft: being EP 7 Sigifmund King of Poland, 
a 3 he 
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he went and laid fiege to Mofcow, where Zufki refided. The 
tyrant was fhut up in this capital; but he had ftili in his power the 
firft Demetrius’s widow, and the Palatine of Sandomir, that wi- 
dow’s father. The third Demetrius demanded the Princefs his 
wife. Zufki delivered both the father and the daughter, hoping 
perhaps to foften the King of Poland ; or flattering himfelf that 
the Palatine’s daughter would not acknowlege the impoflor, 
But this impoftor was victorious ; the widow of the firft declared. 
this third Demeirius to be her real hufband; fo that as the firft 
of that name found out his mother, the third as eafily found out 
his wite. “The Palatine fwore that this was his fon-in-law ; and 
the people made no longer any doubt of it. The Boyars, dj- 
vided betwixt the ufurper Zufki and the impoftor, would ac- 
knowlege neither. “They depofed Zufki, and fhut Kim up ina 
convent. ‘This was {till a fuperftition of the Ruffians, as it had 
been of the ancient Greek church, that a Prince who had been 
once a Monk, was incapable of ever reigning again: and this 
fame opinion had been infenfibly introduced alfo into the Latin 
church, Zufkiappear’d no more ; and Demetrius was aflaffinat- 
ed at a public entertainment, by a gang of Tartars. 


© The Boyars then offered their crown to Prince Ladiflaus, 
fon of Sigifmund King of Poiand. Ladiflaus was preparing to 
accept of it, when behold a fourth Demetrius ftarts up, and en- 
ters the lifts withhim. ‘This man gave out, that God had con- 
ftantly preferved him, though he had been affaffinated at Uglis 
by the tyrant Boris, at Mofcow by the ufurper Zufki, and after- 
wards by the Tartars. He found partizans that believed in thofe 
three miracles. The town of Plefkou acknowleged him as 
Czar; here he fixed his refidence a few years; during which 
time the Ruffians repenting they had called in the Poles, drove 
them back again ; and Sigifmund renounced all hopes of feeing « 
his fon Ladiflaus feated on the Ruffian throne. In the midft of : 
thefe difturbances the fon of the Patriarch Fedor Romanow was 
made Czar: This Patriarch wag related by the females to the 
Czar John Bafilides. His fon, Michael] Federowitz, that is, fon 
of Fedor, was chofen to this dignity at the age of feventeen, by 
his father’s influence. All Ruffia acknowleged him for her So- 
vereign, and the city of Plefkou delivered up to him the foarth 
Demetrius, who was hanged. 


¢ There ftill remained a fifth, the fon of the firft, who had 
been really Czar, and married the daughter of the Palatine of 
Sendomir. His mother removed him from Mofcow, when fhe 
went to meet the third Demetrius, and pretended to acknow- 
lege him for her real hufband. She retired afterwards among 
the Coflacks along with this child, who was looked upon, and 
might be seally, the grandfon of John Bafilides: but as foon as 
| Michael 
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Michael Federowitz was feated on the throne, he obliged the 
Coflacks to deliver up the mother and the child, who were both 
drowned. 


¢ One would not have expected afixth Demetrius. Yet, 
during the reign of Michael Fedetowitz in Ruffia, and Ladif-: - 
Jaus in Poland, a new pretender of this name appeared at the 
court of Ruffia. As fome young people were bathing one day - 
with a Coflack of their own ape, they took notice of Ruffian 
characters on his back, pricked with a needle; and they found 
them to be, Demetrius fon of the Czar Demetrius. He was 
fuppofed to be the fame fon of the firft Demetrius, by the Pala- 
tine of Sandomir’s daughter, whom the Czar Federowitz had 
caufed to be drowned. sod had operated a miracle to fave 
him ; he was treated as the Czar’s fun at the court of Ladif- 
Jaus; and they intended to make ufe of him in order to excite 
frefh difturbances in Ruffia. The death of his protector La- 
diflaus blafted all his hopes. He retired to Sweden, and from 
thence to Holftein; bit, unfortunately for this adventurer, the 
Duke of Holftein having fent an Embafly into Ruffia, in order 
to open a communication for a filk trade with Perfia, and the 
Ambaffador having had no other fuccefs but to contract debts at 
Mofcow, the Duke of Holftein got rid of the debt by deliver. 
ing up this laft Demetrius, who was quartered alive. 


© Thefe adventures, which found as fabulous, and yet are 
extremely true, do not happen among a civilized people, that 
have a regular form of government.— Fhe Czar Alexis, fon of 
Michael Federowitz, and grandfon of the Patriarch Fedor Ro- 
manow, crowned in 1645, is hardly ever mentioned in Europe 
any otherwife than as father of Peter the Great.’ 


The following paragraph will not be an improper conclufion 
to the various extracts we have produced from this pleafing Hif- 
tory. After mentioning the affairs of the Ottoman Port, and 
the murder of the Sultan Ibrahim, the author thus fums up the 
heads of the whole. 


© It was very extraordinary that this period, fo fatal to Ibra- 
him, fhould be the fame to all crowned heads. The famous 
war of thirty years had fhaken the Imperial throne of Germany. 
France was torn by civil diflentions, which obliged the mother 
of Lewis XIV to fly with her children from. the capital. In 
England, Charles I was condemned to death by his fubjeés. 
Philip IV, King of Spain, after lofing almoft ali his pofleffions 
in Afia, had been likewife ftripped ot Portugal. The begin- 
ning of the feventeenth century was the Era of Ufurpers, almoft 
from one extremity of the globe to the other. Cromwell made 
himfelf mafter of England, Scotland, and Ireland. A Rebel, 
whofe name was Liftching, obliged the laft Emperor of the Chi- 
Aa4 nefe 
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nefe to ftrangle himt felf, together with his wife and children ; 
which opened a paflage into China to the Tartar conquerors, 
In lias Aurengzcb rebelled againft his father, who died of q 
lingering death in poston, while the fon enjoyed in peace the fruit 
of his iniquity. Mulci-I{mael, the greateft of Tyrants, was 
practifing the moft horrid craelties in the empire of Morocco, 
Of all the Kings upon ear th, thofe two Ufurpers, Aurengzeb 
and Mulei limael, lived the happieft and the longeft. They 
were both sabove 2 2 red years old when they died Crom. 
well, tho’ as wicked as cither of them, did not live fo long, but 
ruled and died in peace. i we examine into the Hiftory of the 

world, we fhall hind weak P rinces unfortunate, and great Vil. 
lains fuccefSful; as if. the globe were a vatt fcene of plunder 
and devattation, aM aA, to fortune and caprice.’ 


We have now perufed the whole of this work; and have 
but this to add concerning it, that, allowing Mr. Voltaire his 
prejudices, of which he has as few as mofl Writers, and none 
are abfolutely without, —it is one of the molt lively and agreeable 
Hiftories that have been produced, fince Hiftories have been 
written. 





Regulations for the Pruffian Cavalry. Tranflated from the Gers 
man Original, by Capt. William Faucitt. %vo. 65, Nourfe. 


N the laft paragra raph of this book we are informed, that ‘ fince 
the original publication of thefe Regulations, in the year 1726, 
a great many matcrial alterations have been made in the exercife, 
the duty, the cloathing, and other parts; his Majefty therefore 
as been praciouly pleafed to give out thefe new regulations for 
: re cavalry, which are dictated, word for word, by himfelf, and 
rac: He in a regular and diftin courle, dired tions at large 
for the performance of the whole exercife, on horfeback and on 
foot, the duty in camp and in garrifon, together with fome far- 
ther inftructions for the behaviour of Officers in ceneral upon 
all occafions ; fo that no event, of however {mall importance, 
can at any time happen, in reference to which his Majefty has 
not prefcribed a certain rule of conduct.’ . 


Of the authenticity of this work there i iss therefore, not the 
leaft doubt. Thefe orders were certainly di — by this truly 
great Prince, and are a fufficient proof of his mil litary genius and 
attenti on, even to the inc {t minute particulars relating to his in- 
comparable army. ith fo diftinét and comprehentive a guide 
it is next to inpotfible that an Officer fhould miftake his duty 5 
at 
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ot leaft it muft be owing to his own unpardonable want of atten- 
tion: if, therefore, punifhments are inflicted with the inexorable 
rigour with which they are denounced, he muft of neceffity ac- 
knowlege that his difgrace was juft. We hall now felect a few 
of thofe paflages which we apprehend will be moft entertainin 
to our Readers, and at the fame time give them fome idea of thefe 
Regulations. 


The Pruffian Huffats are a kind of troops with which our 
Readers are little acquainted: we fhall, therefore, begin with 
the following chapter. 


Concerning the Review of a Regiment of Huffars, and their Exer- 
cife on Horfeback. 


¢ At the King’s arrival, the Colonel, and every commanding 
Officer, ives the word, Draw your ‘Swords! and, after his 
Majeity has reviewed them ftanding, Center and rear ranks, 
move forward to clofe order! March. r by divifions, march ! 


« After every fquadron has marched paft “/ divifions, and the 
word of command is given, Form /quadrons ! the divifions are 
to march up in full gallop, the fecond forming upon the right of 
the firft, and the third upon the left of it.’ 


After this follow the wheelings, which are done in the fame 
manner as is now practifed by our dragoons. * Then the com- 
manding Officer gives the word, Char ge by divifions! upon 
which the fir divifion of every fquadron. moves forward in full 
gallop, and forms in two ranks, letting their fabres hang over 
their wrifts: the firft rank fires their carbines ; ; after that, the 
fecond advances before the firft, and fires theirs; then the firft 
rank advances before the fecond, and fires one piftol; after 
which, the fecond advances before the firft, and does the fame ; 
then the firft rank advances again, and fires the fecond piftol ; 
which is followed, and performed in like manner, by the fecond 
rank; but great care muft be taken in the performance of this 
evolution, that the Huffars do not difcharge their pieces behind 
one another, and fo deftroy themfelves.’ 


The fecond and third divifions of each fquadron then per- 
form the fame. ¢ When the'third divifions have fired their car- 
bines and piftols, and begin their retreat, the fecond divifions 
are to advance about thirty paces upon a gallop, fword in hand, 
at which diftance they are to raife themlelves off their fad iles, 
and make a {troke; their charge being to fecond that of the third 
divifions, and alfo to cover their retreat’ 


Then the two center {quadrons move out about fix hundred 
paces in the front, where they are to reprefent the enemy ; and 
the 
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the commanding officers of the remaining fquadrons are to de- 
tach fix files from the right of each, * who difperfing themfelves 
round about the enemy, are to attack them in flank and rear, 
and fire their piftols: after which they are to retreat to their 
yefpeCtive (quadrons, and the fix next files are to be detached, 
and to difcharge their piftols at the enemy: this method of at. 
tack muft be continued till a march is founded, and they are to 
charge in fquadrons.— | 


¢ The Huffars are never to engage with their whole force at 
firft, but muft always keep a large body in referve ; and as foon 
as they perceive the enemy fall into diforder, they are then to 
make the general attack with all their fury, and totally defeat 
them.’ 


Part V. Chap. 11. Of the Performance of Divine Service in 
the Army. 


* Prayers mutt be read twice a day ; immediately after guard. 
mounting in the morning, and at fix in the evening.—When 
the regiment has formed the circle, prayers are to be read, and 
all the officers, non-commiffioned officers, and private men, 
who are not on duty, muft attend.—On Sundays, at nine 
o'clock, a fermon is to be preached, and the fervice may laft an 
hour : in a ftanding camp, the communion fhall be adminiftered 
every fourteen days.’ 


Chap. 23. Direétions to General Officers for the keeping of their 
| Tables in Camp. 


¢ A Field-Marfhal fhall have one large table of ten covers, 
without any defert ; and one {mall table, of fix covers, for the 
orderly officers. 


¢ A General of the Horfe fhall have one table, with eight 
covers, and fix difhes, without any defert ; and one {mall table, 
with four covers, . for the orderly officers. 


© A Lijeutenant- General fhall have one table, with eight co- 
vers, and fix difhes, without any defert: anda Major-General 
one table, with fix covers, and five difhes, without defert. 


¢ No entertainment fhall be given in the evenings, and any 
officer difobeying this order, fhall forfeit fix hundred ducats to 
the invalid-fund ; the payment of which fhall be fecured by the 
Solicitor-General.’ 


Part VI. Chap. 12. Of Military Honours. 


© When his Majefty halts only for a night in a garrifon, no 


feparate guard is to mount at his quarters, without his one 
I orcer 
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order for it: but two centinels are only to be pofted before the 
houfe, and two non-commiffioned officers. before his chamber, 
which are to be furnifhed by the main guard. 


‘ All guards ought to found, or beat a march to the King, and 
the officers to falute ; but as it is his Majefty’s pleafure, that the 
proper honours fhall not be paid to him, neither the one nor 
the other muft be done; and the guards are to receive him with 


refted arms only.’ 


Part VIIT. Chap. 8. Of Duelling. 


¢ When officers, notwithftanding all orders to the contrary, 
get drunk together, begin quarrels, rencounters, and duels, ei- 
ther in liquor, or at play, or are guilty of any other fuch like 
offenfive practices, they muft be put under arreft, and tried by 
a court-martial, which fhall adjudge a double degree of punifh- 
ment for every crime spietaiionl in confequence of drunkennefs ; 
as for example, when an officer, being fober, is guilty of a crime 
for which, according to the articles of war, he is condemned to 
lofe three months pay, to be confined a year in a fortrefs, to be 
cafhiered, to be fhot, or beheaded ; for the fame crime commit- 
ted when drunk, he fhall lofe fix months pay inftead of three ; 
fhall be confined two years inftead of one ; be cafhiered with 
the addition of infamy,jinftead of a fimple difmiffion ; be * be- 
headed, inftead of being fhot; and inftead of being beheaded, be 
hanged,’ 


* Chap. rx. Of the Marriage of Officers. 


¢ When a Field-Officer, or Captain, having a troop or fquad- 
ron, is defirous to marry, he muft write to his Majefty for his 
permiffion, who, provided the match be fuitable to his rank, 
and that he will be able to advantage himfelf by it, will not re- 
fufe it; neverthelefs, he would be much better pleafed, if fuch 
officer would remain unmarried. Subaltern officers will not be 
permitted to marry ; they are therefore not to make application 
on that account, unlefs fome one in low circumftances has an 
opportunity to make his fortune by fo doing, in which cafe the 
Colonel, or Commandant of the regiment, muft write to his 
Majefty, giving a particular and juft account of the circumftances 
which will attend fuch marriage, whereupon he will referve to 
himfelf, whether to grant or refute permiffion. — 


The following orders, alfo, deferve particular notice; ‘No Cap- 
tain, much lefs Subaltern, fhall prefumeto borrow money, without 


* In Germany a man needs not any degree of nobility to obtain 
the honour of being beheaded: it is commonly confessed upon the 
moft ignoble malefactors. 
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the knowlege of the commanding officer of the regiment ; nop 
under any pretence whatfoever, take up goods upon credit, 
Subaltern officers are efpecially enjoined not to contra a debe 
exceeding eight dollars.—If, notwithftanding, they do contraG 
debts unknown to their commanding officer, they fhall be put 
under arreft, whether they are able to difcharge them.or not, and 
reported to his Majefty, who will order every Captain fo offend. 
ing to be punifhed, and afterwards put under ftoppages ; but 
the Subalterns fhall be fent to the main guard, till the amount 
of their pay becomes fufficient to difcharge the debt ; after which 
the fum fo deducted fhall not be paid to their creditors, but Jaid 
out for the benefit of the invalids, and the creditors moreover 
punifhed. 


As we are not unacquainted with the German original of this 
work, we dare anfwer for its being juftly tranflated, excepting 
a very few inftances. In the fifth chapter of part the eight. ¢ If 
a recruiting non-commiffioned officer fuffers any man to defert 
for money, he fhall be condemned to the sarre for three years, 
This farre is the German word, which the tranflator feems to 
have miftaken for the name of fome place of confinement. Now 
this sarre is nothing more than a cart, to which the malefac- 
tor is chained, and is employed in keeping the fortifications 
in repair. 

N.B. For our account of this Gentleman’s tranflation of the 
Regulations for the Pruffian INFANTRY, fee Review, Vol. XI, 
p-138. We proceed now to another work juft publiihed, bear- 


ing the fame titie. Bt 


——— 





—, _— 


New Regulations for the Pruffian Infantry: containing an exa® 


detail of the prefent Field Service: and particularly the moft 
effential and recent parts of the Foot-Exercife. With feveral 
articles never before made public. The whole tranflated from the 
original German manufcript, and illuftrated with various repre 
fentations of the exercife, in fixteen copper-plates, to. 65, 
fewed. Rivington and Fletcher. 


N the army, as in the law, orders and regulations, like atts 
of parliament, are daily multiplying, and conftantly fuper- 
ceding each other ; infomuch, that it requires a fupernatural 
memory to know which are in force, and which have been ree 
pealed. ‘There are many curious gentlemen of the fcarlet cloth, 
who, in collecting general and regimental orders, have taken 
the pains to write whole volumes; all which, except thofe of 
the laft year, are now become wafte paper. Great men are 
oftentimes great/y whimfical, and in this, as in many other cales, 
frequently iffue new orders merely to indulge themfelves in OF 
pica 
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pleafure Of exercifing their power, or for the fake of undoing 
that which a predeceflor had eftablifhed, . Thofe who are grown 
old in the fervice will tell you, that they have been /earning and 
yniearning ail their lives; that, from their firft carrying colours, 
they have never acted two years together upon the fame princi- 
ples. It is but within thefe fix months, that we, in this 
kingdom, have found out the right method of carrying our fire- _ 
locks. ‘ Formerly, all the motions were to be performed with 
eafe, and gracefully: now, they are to be done rapidly, and 
with a fpring. In fhort the whole manuel exercife is entirel 
changed ; and Bland, who is become as obfelete and uftlefs'as an 
old almanack, is by this time, perhaps, univerfally twifted into 
papillots. Pruffian is now the word, and probably will foon be the 
blow ; for the pattern regiment hath already introduced the Pruf- 
fian priigel with great liberality. 


The firft part of thefe Regulations are relative to the field duty, 
according’ to’ the prefent eitablithed practice of the Pruffian ar- 
mies, and are, in fome uneffential particulars only, different 
from thofe alteady tranflated into our languagé, as may be feen 
by comparing'them with the eighth part of the Regulations for 
‘the Pruffian Infantry. 


' The fecond part of this work contains alfo many- repetitions 
of thofe Regulations already publifhed. “That which is entirely 
new, is chiefly thofe parts of it’ relating to the deploy, or paflage, 
‘and the mamner‘of a regiment’s changing its front with expedi- 
tion, By the deploy, which the Germans: call deployern, is 
meant the ablique marching of a body of men, advancing yet in- 
clining to the right or left, fo as, at the-fame time to preferve 
ther proper front towards the enemy. , This is performed by 
each man’s croffing one;foot over the other, in the fame manner 
as is conftantly practifed by our cavalry. . The defign.of it is, to 
gain the time that muft be loft by firft facing, your men to the 
right or left, and then marching them ftraight forward ; and 
alio to. keep your troops in a. canftant pafition of defence.. It 
is chiefly of ufe in pafling dehles; for fuppofing, that, you have 
rooth for no more than a platoon in front, thofe which follow, 
march obliqyely to the right or left, and by that means your 
battalion will bé much fooner formed, and ready to. engage an 
enemy thege might oppofe their paflage, than by any other method. 


We fhall tranfcribe the greateft part of one of the chapters 
relative to a battalion changing its front. 


_ © When a battalion is marched off to the right or left, and 
1s to change its front during the march, the platoons are to wheel 
in the manner directed in plate 11, in which the battalion is re- 
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prefented marching off to the left.’ (this manner is nothing mory 
than fimply wheeling to the left.) ‘* The commanding officer 
then gives the word 


© Take care the battalion to perform the counter-march! on which 
the Captain of the eighth platoon commands, To the left! march! 
and marches fo far fideways by files, till he has gained a fufficient 
diftance to march in front, in the rear of the battalions where 
he gives the word, Halt! to the left! march! and marches-to 
the ground where the firft platoon {tood ; he muft therefore march 
clofe by the rear of the battalion, and as foon as he has paft the 
firft platoon, he begins inclining to the Jeft, and gives the word, 
-yet not too loud, Jncline to the left ! 


© Section 2. All the other platoons are to march by the left, 
and follow the eighth; the flank-men are to cover their leaders 
.exaétly, and all the platoons to incline to the left : and as foon as 
the Captain of the left flank is come to his ground, he puts his 
hand up to his hat, as a fignal to the commanding officer, who, 
-when all the platoons have their proper diftance, gives the word, 
Battalion! halt! front! The battalion then comes to the left 
about again, after which the word is given, To the left wheel by 
Platoons! march! Thus the whole front becomes entirely 
changed,’— : 


The next chapter contains directions for a battalion marching 
in front, to change its front; which is performed by counter- 
marching the whole by files. 


With fubmiffion to fo great a General as the King of Pruffia, 
we humbly apprehend both thefe methods to be the moft tedious, 
and moft dangerous, he could poffibly have contrived. In the 
firft, his battalion would, during its evolution, be more diflocated 
than any battalion ought ever to be when danger is apprehended ; 
and it is therefore imagined, that it would much better an- 
fwer his purpofe, both as to celerity and fafety, firft to form the 
battalion to the right, (fuppofing it to have marched off to the 
left) and then to wheel it upon the center: which is always the 
fafeft and moft expeditious method of changing your front. This 
may evidently he performed in half the ume, asd is certainly 

leis dangerous, and more graceful, B t 
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The Occafional Critic ; or, the Decrees of the Scotch Tribunal in 
the Critical Review Rejudged, In which the Leatning, Philo- 
fophy, Science, Tafte, Knowlege of Mankind, Hiftory, Phyfic, 
Belles Lettres, and Polite Arts, the. Candour, Integrity, Im- 
partiality, Abilities, Pretenfions, Performances, Defignsy &c. 
fe. Fe. Fe. He. Ge. Ge. Se. Se. of the Gentlemen Au- 
thors of this Work, are placed in a true Light. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Cooper. 


E have ever shought that the ufe of Learning was to 

teach us how to fubjeét our Paffions to the dominion 
of Reafon, to polifh our Manners, and to render us compla- 
cent, agreeable, and ufeful to each other. 


Learning, we apprehended, was the means of promoting thefe 
defirable ends, by furnifhing the mind with matter for refleCtion, 
which might enable us to difcover and correct the imperfections 


‘of our nature, and, by making us conf{cious of our own frail 


and incapacity, difpofe us to bear with the weaknefs and in- 
firmities of others. 


We have been taught to believe, that Learning contributed 
to moderate pride, abate felf-fufficiency, and reftrain revenge ;— 
we imagined that it infufed charity, inculcated moderation, and 
excited benevolence. 


The Poets and Philofophers of all ages, have concurred to 
lead us into this miftaken opinion. Among the former, Ovid 
has deceived us, by faying that Learning—foftens our manners, 
and checks our ferocity. 


Emallit Mores, nec finit effe Feros. 


Among the latter, Cicero has impofed upon us, by affirming 
that Learning, is—Redfe faciendi &F bene dicendi Magifira— 
that it-not only teaches us to fpeak, but to act, with propriety. 


But whatever A4en of Letters may have been in former days, 
if we were to allow this Occa/tonal Critic a place among the mo-~ 
dern Literati, and were to judge of them from him, they would 
appear to be very different Beings from the learned among the 
antients ; and their characters would by no means juftify the 
compliment which former ages have fo liberally paid to learning. 


His wit, if any thing in this pamphlet can deferve that name, is 
of the loweft kind: and his conteft with the Writers to whom he 
has addrefled this tedious and miferable Hypercriticifm, is cam. 
ried on in the moft illiberal and abufive manner. His work is, 
more- 
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moreover, fuch a mafterpiece of immundity, fuch a filthy pro. 
duétion, that he has even ranfack’d the: Jakes for compariloris 
and illuftrations : in a word, it abounds with fuch ideas and ex- 
preffions, as aman of common decency would blufh to utter, 
even in private company. 


He is particularly inexcufable for adopting yulgar and national 
reflections ; and for treating the Scotch with a brutifh infolence, 
which no provocation can juftify.. If any of his antagonifts 
are of that nation, and have offended him, is he theretore to 
libel the whole country ? 


As the Union has joined England and Scotland into one king- 
dom, no-friend to Great Britain will attempt to difunite them, 
by reviving ancient prejudices, or raifing riew jealoufies, be- 
tween South and North-Britons. Befides, it.is but juftice 
to acknowlege, that the Scotch are, in general, learned,, tempe- 
rate, and induftrious: and tho’, without doubt, they are fome- 
times lameably national, yet we fhould remember, that, how- 
_ever they err in the extreme, their error, neverthelefs, arj gs 


from @ principle which it would be more to our honour to 
imitate with prudence, than to condemn through malice. 


Tho’ it is not our defign to enter into the particulars of. the 
cconteft between our Author and his opponents, it.muft, how- 
ever, be allowed, that he has, in many. inftances, fiumbled 
upon truth, and proved them to have been erroneous in their 
judgment, incorrect in their language, and indecent in their 
animadverfions. Yet has he profited fo little by his: difcovery 
sof therr imperfections, that he. has juftified the-cenfures they 
have paffed upon him, by expofing his own want of ‘fenfe, leart- 
ing, and decency, in imitating what is moft faulty in the 
Writers he condemns. From whence one might conclude, 
that accident, and not genius, helped him to detect their ergors. 


We leave it to his Antagonifts to mortify: him, by colle@- 
ing the many proofs of falle Grammar, abfurd Sentiments,’ ob- 
fcure .Expreflions, ridiculous Ipferences, and nonfenfical Re- 
marks with which this Occafional Critic abounds, It is a tafk 
only fit for.little minds, fpirited with revenge, to undertake fuch 
drudgery: and we think ourfelyes the more juftified in declin- 
ing this difagreeable office, as the cvidences of his incapacity 
_are fo obvious, and fo numerous, that they canaot efcape the 
moft negligent Reader. 


But we fhould, neverthelefs, think it an inexcufable omiffion, 
@id we tuffer his defence of The Fourth Letter to the People of 
England to pals unnoticed, 
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He has endeavoured to fhew, that his Opponents are unjuft 
and injudicious in their cenfure of this performance ; and he ve- 
ry wittingly afks them—‘ Pray, like your countrymen, the High- 
landers, have not you fhewn your bare dack/ides, in foo pig to 
become Critics ?” Here we will only obferve, that if Buckhor/e 
was to anfwer this elegant queftion, he would probably reply, 
with the fame true fpirit of St. Giles’s—-4/R mine a—e. And, per- 
haps, fuch an anfwer might not be altogether unfuitable to fuch 
a queltion. 


We intend not, however, to examine into this refined Au- 
thor’s Hypercriticifm on his Antagonifts, with regard to the 
Fourth Letter, Sc, Whether they are juftifiable, or not, in their 
manner of cenfuring that performance, it is not our bufinefé to de- 
termine: but undoubtedly it merited'the fevereit reprehenfion *. 


In-truth, the Writer of that Letter, whofe manner of ad- 
dreffing the people demonftrates him to be a ftranger to our Con- 
ftitution, (which he impudently and falfely affects to befriend) 
ought to be for ever branded as an unworthy intruder into the 
Republic of Letters, and as a profefled enemy to the peace of 


his country. 


An Author who writes upon patriot principles, whilft he in- 
veighs again{ft national abufes with an independent {pirit, ought 
to propofe national remedies with modefiy and dilcretion. If 
he has occafion to arraign the Miniftry, he will urge his ace 
cufations againft them, with that weight and dignity which their 
rank in the ftate demands, and which becomes the importance 
of the charge. He will not throw their charaéters to the vue 
gar, and make them the fubject of low ridicule, and buffoonry, 
in wretched romances, and {currilous inflammatory pamphlets.— 
Senfible and honeft himfelf, he will write only to the worthy 
and the wife. He will not ftoop to harangue the mob; 
as he knows, that by exciting a popular fpirit of difcontent, he 
is preparing a remedy worfe than the difeafe he is endeavouring 
to cure: and that by attempting to correct the diforders of the 
fate by fuch unconftitutional means, he is only altering the 
mode of its iubverfion, and making way for the confufion of 
Anarchy. 


But the Writer of the Fourth Letter to the People of England, 
whofe fole aim feems to have been that of inflaming the popu- 
lace, appears not Only to be utterly void of political capacity ; 
but, were he properly qualified, he feems deflitute of integrity 


* Vid. Monthly Review, vol. XV, page 2g2. 
Rev. O&. 1757. Bb te 
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to make a right application of his talents: and this Occa/iongl 
Critic, who has {o little regard to his reputation, as openly to 
profefs himfelf a friend to fo illiterate and fo feditious a Scribbler, 
has, indeed, by that very profeffion, fhewn himfelf to be un- 
worthy of any reputable connexion. 


The circumftance on which he feems chiefly to rely, in juf- 
tification of this Fourth Letter to the People, is, its being tran- 
flated into High Dutch, by order of the Emprefs-Queen; and 
likewife into French,—by whofe order he does not fay. 


But we conceive, thefe tranflations are fo far from efta- 
blifhing the merit of that Letter, that they are rather to be deem- 
ed manifeft proofs of its demerit. Indeed, had it been a work : 
ef genius, a verfion of it, as fuch, into foreign languages, would 
have reflected honour on the Author, and might, at firft fight at 
leaft, be confidered as a proof of its excellence. 


This, however, was not the cafe with refpect to the Letter in 
queftion: the defign of which was, to demonftrate the inca- 
pacity and treachery of our Minifters, by ftigmatizing them 
with every kind of frailty, moral and intelle@ual; and to 
fet forth the diftrefles of the kingdom by every method of exag- 
geration which might enkindle fedition at home, and expole 
us to contempt abroad. No wonder, therefore, if the difaffected 
among ourlelves were eager to forward this inflammatory {croll, 
and that our enemies abroad encouraged the publication of it, to 
infpirit their flavifh fubjects, by prefenting them with a defcrip- 
tion of the calamitous condition of free-born Britons, whole 
wealth and liberty are the conftant objects of their envy. 


Befides, in thofe realms of flavery, it muft be a fufficient 
matter of admiration to obferve what the Author of the Fourth 
Letter, whofe higheft honour is that of being born in a Land of 
Freedom, has daredto doin Britain: and they, without doubt, 
read the works of that wretched Incendiary with the fame kind 
of curiofity with which we perufe the accounts of the difturb- 
ances inthe French Parliament: not becaufe we admire the mie- 
rit of the compofition, but becaufe we are delighted at the dif- 
{entions among our enemies. 


But the Occafional Critic fays, that he will take the talents of 
this Writer from what ftrangers, who cannot be fuppofed to be 
influenced in his favour, have faid of him, and what they have 
printed ; and which, as he {fufpects his Opponents do not un- 

_derftand French, he has tranflated for them. 


¢ Il paroit un Ecrit imprimé fous ce titre: Le Peupie IN- 
© STRUIT 3 ou, les Alliances dans le/quelles les Miniftres de la 
¢ Grande 
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¢ Grande Bretagne ont engagé la Nation, &% Temploi qu’ils ont 
© fait de fes Efcadres F de fes Armées, depuis le commencement 
© des troubles fur ?’' Ohio ju/gu’ ala perte de Minorque, confiderez 
© dans une Quatrieme Lettre au Peuple d’ Angleterre. (Ouvrage 
traduit de |’Anglois) L’Auteur y fait un examen trés fevere 
de la conduite des Miniftres de S. M. Britannique, & ofe leur 
attribuer tous les malheurs que la guerre préfente a attirez fur 
la Nation. C’eft un Citoyen éclairé qui parle avec liberté a 
un Peuple libre de ce qu'il lui importe le plus de [cavoir. Le 
ton qu'il prend n’eft pas celui des remontrances, mais celui des 
avis & des inflru€tions. Sa cenfure ne laiffe rien échapper. 
Quelquefois abbreuvée du fiel de la fatyre, mais plus fouvent 
aflaifonnée du fel de ’ironie, elle eft toujours redoubtable par 
la févérité du jugement, par la folidité des réflexions & par la 
vehémence du ftile. C’eft ’Orateur d’Athenes qui harangue 
© le Peuple d’Angleterre.’ 


avrnnrnanaA@w A &W A 


“¢ There has lately appeared a pamphlet with this title: THE 
“ Propre INSTRUCTED; or, The Conduct of the Md—rs in 
“ Alliances, Fleets, and Armies, fince the firft Differences on the 
€¢ Ohio to the taking of Minorca by the French, confidered in a 
“© Fourth Letter to the People of England. In this the Author 
“ examines with feverity, the Conduét of the Britifh Minifters, 
“¢ and prefumes to attribute to them all the calamities which the 
“¢ prefent war hath drawn upon the nation, He is a man of * 
“© underftanding, who fpeaks with freedom to a free People, 
“© which he believes little inftructed in what it is their duty to know. 
“¢ ‘The method which he adopts is not that of remonftrance, 
“© but of advice and inftruction. Nothing efcapes his cenfure ; 
© fometimes it is dipped in the gal of fatire, but oftener fea- 
¢ foned with irony; yet ftill formidable by the feverity of its 
“¢ judgment, by the folidity of its reflections, and by the ener- 
** ov of its ftile. He is Demoithenes delivering his orations 
© to the people of England. 


Now, however unfkilled he may fuppofe his antagonifts, in the 
French language, the Reader will perceive, from the lines marked 
in Italicks, that theOccafionalCritic is not deeply verfed either in 

rench or Englifh, and that he has unfortunately mifconftrued 
his friend’s pompous panegyric. 


The Frenchman fays, * C’eft un Citoyen eclairé qui parle 
© avec Liberté 4 un Peuple libre de ce gu'il lui importe le plis de 
© fcavoir. Which this Occafional Critic tranflates thus. —** He 
** is aman of underftanding, who {peaks with freedom to a free 
“* people, which he believes little infirudled in what it is their 
*° duty to know.” 
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Now this by no means dppears to be good Englifh: for we 
conceive that the Adjective (or, as fome falfely call it, the Pro- 
noun) which, ought to be ufed only when we fpeak of things, 
and who or whom when we talk of Perfons. Neither can we 
allow this to be a juft tranflation of the French, which we ven- 
ture to render thus—** He is a man of underftanding, who 
{peaks with freedom to a free people, upon a fubjeét which it is 
of moft importance for them to be acquainted with.” 


The Reader will alfo obferve the impropriety of his ufing and 
repeating the word its; by which he has ingenioufly made the 
Fudgment, the Reficéions, and the Stile, to be derived out of 
the Cenfure; whereas the Cen/ure is evidently created by them. 


But in this very eulogium, the Frenchman feems to have dif- 
tantly reproved the audacity of the Writer of the Fourth Letter; 
for he fays—** He has made a very /evere enquiry into the con- 
duct of the Britifh Minifters, and DAREs to attribute to them,” 
&c.—Which the Tranflator has foftened by ufing the word 
presumes. 


There appears, however, to be as little judgment in this 
F'renchman’s Compofition, as in the work he has ventured to ap- 

laud. For, firft he tells us, that the Author of the Fourth 
pst is very fevere; afterwards he places him in the milder 
light of an Advifer and Inftrudtor ; and, in the next line, he 
ailures us, that his cenfure is fometimes dipped. in the gafl of 
jatire. Now until he can reconcile thefe contradictions, and 
few us how the extreme feverity of cenfure, dipped in the gaul 
of fatire, is fuitable to the ftile of advice and inftruction, no man 
of common fenfe will ever be influenced by his opinion, efpeci- 
ally of an Englifh performance. 


’ 


But as the Writer of the Fourth Letter has often taken occa- 
fion to boaft of his conneétions abroad, it is by no means im- 
probable, that he may have peaned this nonfenfical panegyric 
himfelf, and fent it to fome foreign hireling to be tranflated : 
for one would hardly iuppofe, that even a hare-brained French- 
man could compliment him {o ridiculoufly, as to compare him 
to ** the Athenian Orator delivering his orations to the people 
of England.” Alas! poor man! he is more like a Demoft- 
heres of Moorfields haranguing aholiday crowd, through an iron 
grate: and, indeed, many are of opinion, that unlefs his friends 
can keep him from pen and ink, his exuberant fpleen and folly 
may, one day, reduce him to this wretched ftate of decla- 
mation. 


It is alittle unlucky that the Occafional Critic fhould have la- 


boured fo un{ucceisiully in vindication of the Letter Writer : 
6 ihe 
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the People of England. But, perhaps, it was not fo much his 
friendfhip to that Author, as his enmity to hisown Antagonifts, 
which made him fo ftrenuous in the defence of fo bad a caufe: 
and,,probably, he thought that the feverity of their cenfure, was 
a futhcient ground forthe zeal of his applaufe. If any thing, 
however, can increafe the odium and contempt fo juftly con- 
ceived againft the Letter Writer, it muft be the miferable jufti- 
fication attempted by this congenial Scribbler, who ftiles him- 
felf his friend. 


As to this Occafional Critic’s conteft with his Opponents, if 
we truft his report of them, we may expect to fee him matched at 
hisown weapons; for, according to him, they are perfect ma- 
fters of the Blackguard fiile:—In which, however, from the 
many fpecimens he has given, in the courfe of this work, we 
are inclined to think, no man will difpute Ars excellence, 


Tf wg believe, likewife, what his Antagonitts fay of him, and 
what retorts upon them, they are alike in many other 
circumftances. For by their reciprocal defamation, they ap- 
pear to be Phyficians without practice; Authors without 
learning ; Men without decency ; Gentlemen without manners ; 
and (notwithftanding he has made fome lucky difcoveries of 
their miftakes, yet, if their critical merit ts no greater than his, 
the public will, probably, be ready to add) — Critics without 
judgment. : 


We cannot forbear lamenting, that Literature fhould be de- 
bafed, by. fuch indecent contefts. Such mean, envious, and 
illiberal Competitors, have brought Letters into difgrace ; and 
have made the name of Author fo difreputable, that we have 
feen men of genius and mérit creep into a Bookfeller’s fhop, 
with as much caution and fecrecy, as a married man would {teal 
into a brothel. 


Men of real learning will diftinguifh them{lves from the vul- 
gar by a dignity of thought, an elegance of exprefiion, and pro- 
priety of action. ‘They will fet examples to the crowd, by giv. 
ing way to no pafiions but what are generous and noble. Re- 
venge, the vice of litle minds, will find with them no harbour for 
its rancour. If they are offended, however they may fhew their 
indignation with a warmth becoming Men, they will neverthe- 
lefs preferve the decorum becoming Scholars: and though they 
may be fevere in the matter of their refentment, yet they will 
never be grofs im the manner of exprefling it. ¢ 


But thefe Pretenders to Literature, thefe invective Altercators, 
who prefume to enter into literary difputes, with the genius and 
phrafeology of Rag-Fair, ought to be whipt through the Re- 
Bb 3 public 
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public of Letters, and driven-among the herd whofe manners 

they affimilate: for if their ideas are low, their reflections mean, 

and their language indecent, where is the difference between 
‘ . ? 

them and the mob! R—d 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For OCTOBER, 1757. 


MiscELLANEOUS. 


Art. 1. Dheatrical Records ; or, An account of Englifh Dramatic 
Authors, and their Vorks. 12m0. 1s. 6d. Dodfley. 


rWSHIS is merely a chronological lift of Dramatic Authors, and their 

productions, from the fir attempts of that kind in England, 
to the prefent time: fiom: the rcligious interludes of the Bifhop of 
Offory, in the fixteenth century, down to the Apprentice, a farce, by 
Mr. Murphy. : 


Art. 2. Praéical Leétures on Education, fpiritual and temporal ; 
extracted from the moft eminent Authors on that fubject, Se. Se, 
évc. By J. Girrard, WY. AL &c. in Exeter. 12m0. 2s. 6d, 
Exon, printed by Brice, and fold in London by Baldwin. 


been turned that way. 


Art. 3. A Compendium of the Corn-Trade. The Praétice of In- 
groffing, Fobbing, &c. The Caufe of Plenty and Scarcity; Con- 
flitutional Errors in cur Laws and Cuftoms ; A Summary of the 
Laws, Afjize-Table, Sc. Se. Compofed for the confideration 
of the members of parliament, magijtrates, landlords, tenants, 
ce. 8vo, 1s. Robinfon. 


The fcope of this pamphlet is intimated in the following words, 
which is all the account that can be expected from us, who have never 
been initiated in the craft and myflery of corn-jobbing. 


‘ As this piece has been wrote fome time, and very dextroufly 
traverfed in the publifhing, the Reader muft noc be furprized, that he 
finds fome things happen now, as were pre-fuppofed would happen, 
when the profpeét before us feemed to make it highly improbable ; 
he will find, that the whole reafoning is founded ona fuppofition, that 
the fearcity was merely factitious ; that there was always corn fuflicient, 
and that the markets were purely held up by art, and now have only 
to add, that I hope fome hints given in the fubfequent work, will 
forall the Legiflature with the true means of preventing the like for 
the future,— 


The Author feems tq know enough of the corn trade to render his; 


abfervations worthy the attention,of, the public in general, as well ag 
of thofe who are more peculiarly concerned in the fubject. 


Art. 4. 
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Art. 4. Rural Beauties; or, the Natural Hiftory of the four fol- 


lowing weftern Counties, viz. Cornwall, Devonfhire, Dorfet- 

foive, and Somerfetfhire. With additional remarks. By 'Theo- 

philus Botanifta, 47,D. 12mo. 3s. Fenner. 

Intended for children, and young people in general ; being written 
in the way of queftion and anfwer, afier the manner of the little 
compendium of the hiftory of England, extracted fiom Rapin. Ie 
contains nothing fufliciently curious, or uncommon, to recommend it 
to the notice of grown readers : to ufe a phrafe of the ingenious Mr, 
Hart's, who advertiies to teach Growa Gent/emen the art and myftery 
of Dancing. 


Art. 5. Tales to kill Time: or, Anew Method to caft off Care, 
gpd to cure Melancholy, Vapours, and all hypochondriacal Com- 
plaints. By the Society of the Court of Monus. 12mo. 238. 
Baldwin, 


We beftow alms upon cripples, to relieve their bodily wants ; nor 
is it lefs kind to contribute fome amufement to thofe who labour under 
a poverty of mind, or debility of anderftanding: that both, being 
burdens to themfelves as well as to fociety, may be enabled to pats 
that time as eafily as poffible, which both may be defirous to&s//. For 
this end thefe poetical tales are calculated, and are a collection 
purloined from many Authors, as Prior, Swift, Gay, Allan Ramfay, 
and others, as well as from collections of the fame nature with itlelf. 


Art. 6, The Military Hiftory of Great Britain, for 1756, .. 
Containing a letter from an Englifh Officer at Canada, taken pri- 
foner at Ofwego; exhibiting the cruelty and infidelity of the 
French, and their favage Indians, in times of peace and war ; 
Shewing their fuperior advantages, and the only means of redrefs 
and impartially delineating the prefent flate of our colonies in 
America, with fome hints for their future regulation. Alfo a 
journal of the fiege of Ofwego, and the articles of capitulation ; 

_ with a particular table of their inhabitants. Lik: wife of the 
lofs and retaking of Bengal. A journal of the fiege of Fort St. 
Philip’s in Minorca. With a plan of the fortifications of St, 
Philip’s, its environs, Fc. 8vo. 2s. ftitched. Millan, 


A colleétion of different papers, from dificrent quarters ; and very 
improperly entitled an Hiftory. However, as the materials have the 
appearance of authenticity, they may poffibly be of ufe in future 
compilations: but certainly, the public ought to be told what autho- 
rity they come from. Anonymous publications, of this kind efpe- 
cially, ever will be, and ought to be, diftrafted. 


Art. 7. The Pleafing Inftruétor; or, Entertaining Moralift. 
Conjfifting of felect effays, relations, viftons, and allegories, col- 
leéted from the moft eminent Englifh Authors. To which are 
prefixed, New Thoughts on Education. Dejigned for the uje of 
Schools, as well as the clofet; with a view to form the rifing minds 
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of the youth of both fexes to virtue, and deftroy in the bud, thofe 
vices and frailties, which mankind, and youth in particular, are 
addiéted to. 12mo. 3s. bound, Hitch. | 


The Editor’s fole view in this collection, as he acquaints us in his 


preface, was, to exhibit a conneded plan of morality, for the inftruc- 


tion of the youth of both fexes, free from that incohcrent jumble 
{) remarkable in all collections of this kind which have hitherto been 
publifhed. 
All that is neceffary to be faid in regard to it is, that it confifts of 
apers felected from the Spectator, Guardian, Tatler, Adventurer, 
Rambler, World, &c. With fables and pieces of poetry from Pope, 
Swift, Thomfon, Duck, Parnel, &c. As to the Thoughts upon Edu- 
cation, which are prefixed to it, the Author treats the fubject_ very 
fuperficial'y, and fays nothing that has not been often faid before 


Art. 8. 4 New Pocket- Book for young Gentlemen and Ladies R, 
A Spelling-Di€tionary of the Englifh Language, Wherein the 
exaét orthogeaphy, juf? quantities of fyllables, proper accent, true 
pronunciation, number of fyllables contained tn each word, the part 
of {peech to which it belongs, and the language from which it is 
derived, are exhibited at one view. To which is fubjoined, A 
Catalogue of the moft ufual Chriftian Names of Men and Women. 
By James Buchanan, Ma/fler of the Boarding-fchool at Lough- 
bury-houfe, oppofite Stockwell, in Surry. 12mo. 2s. Baldwin. 


Fog.an idea of Mr. Bachannan and his compilations, fee our account 
of his Complete Englith Scholar, Review, Vol. VHI p 1373 and 
of his Englifh Dictionary, with a Latin title, Review for July, 1757, 
p- 82. Aso his prefent performance, to fay, that it is as well exe- 
cutcd, and may prove altogether as afeful to the public, the author, 
and his bookfeller, as cither of the former, is faying enough. 


Art.9. 4 Letter to the Reverend Dr. Newcome, Mafter of St 
F—n’'s C——e, in Cambridge. 8vo. 6d. Cooke. 


This letier is dated Romney-marth, July 27, 1757; and figned 
Robert Neild It relates merely to the private affairs of the faid Mr. 
Neild ; fo that we cannot guefs what advantage the Author could pro- 
pofe to himfeif, or to the public, by printing ir. It is true, we abe 
ferve the fignificant words price Six-zence, at the bottom of the title; 
but we have not heard, that Mr. Neild has obtained an aét of parlia- 
ment, to compel his Majefty’s liege fubjects to become purchafers of 
a pamphlet in which they are no way concerned, and which can af- 
ford them no kind of information, or entertainment. 


Art. 10. A.genuine Account of the late GRAND Expedition to the 
Coaft of France, under the Condué? of the Admirals Hawke, 
Knowles, and Broderick, General Mordaunt, &c. By a Vo- 
lunteer in the faid Expedition. 8yo. 1s. Griffiths. 

Our Volunteer acquaints us, that ‘ he joined the camp on the ifle 
of Wight, on the zift of Auguft; that he was perfuaded to'engage in 
the expedition, chiefly from ihe great icea Ae had been taught to con- 
ceive 
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ceive of its commanders, and in expectation of that glory, of witich 
young minds are generally ambitious ;'—but, after giving a pretty 
circumftantial, and, we believe, a very honeft account of what was, 
or rather was uot done, by this grand embarkation, he thus exclaims, 
at the clofe of his narrative-—‘ Henceforth, adieu to all fecret expe- 
ditions! I will put off my military garb, and retire to the Sabine 
farm of my forefathers, fully determined neither to converfe with a 
politician, nor to read another news- paper fo long as [ live.’ 


As to the matter of this narrative, we have no doubt, that it is the 
genuine production of an eye-witnefs to what pafied in this fruilefs 
expedition ; and with regard to the manner in which jt is written, we 
may eafily difcern, that it comes from the pen of a gentleman; the 
language flowing in an eafy and lively ftrain, with nothing of the 
fumet of authorifm about it. 


PoETICAL. 


Art. 11. Melpomene; or, the Regions of Terror and Pity. An 
Ode. 4to. 6d. Cooper. 


After an invocation of this Queen of the human heart, as our Poet 
terms her, he finds himfelf tranfported in a reverie, or waking vifion, 
firft to the region of terror; where he attempts to delineate thofe 
fpe€tres of rage, confternation, defpair and jealoufy, with the retinue 
of amangled carcafs, and a ghoft, which are fuppofed to have 
been there firft prefented to him: but which, in plain profe, he has 
probably collected from Bedlam and the Theatre, At length tired 
of, or rather terrified with this feene, where he fays, 


Emerging fpeétres dreadful fhapes affume, 
And gleaming on my fight, add horror to the gloom, 


he thus implores the Mufe, 


Then change thy magic wand, 

Thy dreadful troops difband, 
And gentler fhapes, and fofter fcenes difclofe, 
To melt the feeling heart, yet footh its tendereft woes. 


This new fcene,: of courfe, is the region of Pity; and notwithe 
ftandiag many of the reprefentations here are not lefs tragical than in 
the former, yet they are generally calculated rather to excite exqui- 
fite compaffion, than terror, or-aftonifhment. After a review of fe- 
veral images here, a progrefs of more is prevented by the perfonal 
appearance of Melpomene, who, like a very judicious Goddefs, affures 
our Author, that the ftrongeit feeling is not fufficient to accomplith 
the tragic Poet, without many other requifites, enumerated by her, 


in the following ftanza, and another, which fucceeds it in the ode, 
to which we refer. 


But doft thou worfhip Nature night and morn, 
And all due honour to her precepts pay ? 

Canft thou the lure of affectation fcorn, 

Pleas’d in the fimpler paths of truth :o fray ; 
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Haft thou the graces fair 
Invok’d with ardent prayer? 
They muft attire, as nature muft impart, 
The fentiment fublime, the language of the heart. 


The Poet, atthe end of the next ftanza, attempting to reply to 
this awful, graceful perfonage, is prevented by fear, which diflolves 
the vifion, and finifhes the ode: to this bricf, though interrupted plan, 
of which we fhall add a fpecimen (from each of his regions) of his de- 
figning and expreffion. His picture of defpair is very fhort of that 
famous one by Spencer ; but our anonymous Author’s purpofe was to 
be very concife, and to deal rather in fketches. ‘The following is 
that of Rage. 


Ha! what is he, whofe fierce indignant eye, 
Denouncing vengeance, kindles into flame ? 
Whofe boift’rous fury blows a ftorm {fo high, 
As with its thunder fhakes his labouring frame. 
What can fuch rage provoke? 
His words their paflage choak : 
His eager fteps nor time nor truce allow, 
And dreadful dangers wait the menace of his brow. 


The image of a beautiful maid expiring on the corfe of a brave 
lover, who has been killed in vindicating her honour, is affectingly 
picturefque : but we chufe to exhibit that of a too credulous and in- 
jured Beauty, as a reality occurring much oftmer, and being pregnant 
with a neceflary mora! caution. 


Can aught fo deeply fway the generous mind 
To mutual truth, as female truft in love ? 
Then what relief fhall yon fair mourner find, 
Scorn’d by the man who fhould her plaints remove ? 
- By fair, but falfe pretence, 
She loft her innocence ; 
And that {weet babe, the fruit of treacherous art, 
Clafpt in her arms expires, and breaks the parent’s heart. 


Thefe will enable the Reader to form a fuffigient judgment of the 
Writer’s poetical vein; which, fuppofing him not paft the age of im- 
provement, feems not 2n unpromifing one. K 


Art. 12. The Rape of the Vineyard; or, Mock-Heroic Stanzas on 
the Mock-Hercac Expedition. Dedicated to the Right Hon. 
WV- P—t, Efq; Folio. 6d, Cooke. 


The mob of witlings has been up, ever fince the mifcarriage of the 
fate expedition ; and the perpetrator of this rape is one of tne worlt 
of the poetical blackguards we have obferved among them. The ill 
{uccefs of our arms is the pretence, but the ill ftate of affairs in Grub- 
ftreet is the real caufe, of thefe literary difturbances. Indeed the cafe of 
the poor inhabitants of tifafamtient, but now negleéted and almoft for- 
faken feat of the Mufes, is to be pitied: the dearnefs of provifions, 
and the fcarcity of money among them, together with the late increafe 
of the tax upon paper and print, bears very hard upon thefe diftreffed 
5 manu- 























PoLITICAL. 


manufacturers Of profe and verfe, and it is no wonder that, in fuch a 
fituation, they fhould look fharp, and eagerly catch at every occafion 
that feems to promife relief:-—-the bones of an executed Admiral, 
or a tucked-up General, at iuch a juncture, mutt afford them admi- 
rable picking ! 


Art. 13. An Ode on the Expedition. Inferibed to the Right Hon. 
WV. P—it, Efg; 4to. 6d. Cooke. 


The Author fneers at Mr. P—tt, as both the planner of the late 
unfortunate expedition, and the caufe of its mifcarriage. Our Author 
feems, however, a better Poet than Politician; and yet he is not a 
good Poet: witnefs the following ftanza. 





Now fee this terror of the deep ; 

What thunders in its bofom /leep, 
Shells, bombs, and mortars dire ! 

Its guns, of fuch prodigious fize, 

With horror rend the frighted fkies— 
If ever they fhould fire. 


What does the Author mean by, Guns of fuch prodigious fixe? and 
by the laft line—J/ ewer they foould fire? It feems almoft as defeétive 
in fenfe, as in poetry. 


PoLITICAL, 
Art.14. The Secret Expedition. A Farce, ec. 8vo. 6d. Scott. 


As the Author appears to be fo illiterate, as to write juvenal for 
juvenile, and effec? for affeé, we fhall not trouble our Readers with 
any farther intimation concerning him. ~~ 


Art. 15. The Britifh Alarmer. An occafienal paper. S8vo. 6d. 
Taylor. 
This performance contains no other difcovery. than that of the Au- 


thor’s ignorance, with refpect to the fubjeét on which he has chofen 
to difplay his talents, viz. The mifcarriage of the late expedition. 


Art. 16. An Appeal to the Nation : being a full and fair vindtca- 
tion of Mr. Mordaunt, and the other Gentlemen employed in the 
conduc? of the late expedition, Fc. 8vo. 1s. Cooke. 


The Author, no doubt, intended to pafs this for good irony, and 
{mart writing ; and we wifk, for the poor printer’s fake, that we had 
found it fo. Whatever this Writer may at prefent think of himfelf, 
he will probably, one time or other, be convinced, to his great morti- 
fication, that humour is not his excellence : he will therefore do well 
to take advice betimes, and profit of a hint from Perfius, viz. to cul- 
tivate his natural talents, if he has any, eam 


Refpue quod non es, 
Art. 17: 
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Art, 17. A Letter to the Officers of the Britifh Navy.  8ye, 
1s. Griffiths. 


Contains little more than general admonition, with regard to good 
morals, and the cultivation of a patriot {pirit among the Gentlemen 
of the navy. The Author particularly addreffes himfelf to the com. 
manding Officers, in order to imprefs them with a due fenfe of the 
great good, or the great mifchief, they may do their country, by @ 
right or a wrong difcharge of theirduty. The whole is expreffed in 
a very fober firain; perhaps too much fo for the prevailing tafte of 
the age. 


We remember with pleafure the perufal of a very pretty pamphlet 
of this kind, publifhed fome months ago, entitled, A Letter to the 
Gentlemen of the Army, fee Review, Vol. XVI. p. 181. This to the 
fea-officers was probably defigned as a fupplement to that: but with. 
Out pretending to any great nicety of dilcernment, we may readily 
perceive, by the difference of manner, that the two productions are 
the work of different pens. 


Art. 18. 4 Letter to the People of England, upon the Militia, Con 
tinental Connections, Neutralities, and Secret Expeditions. 8vo, 
Is. Scott. 


This mean infipid produ€tion at the opening of the literary cam- 
paign, forebodes no good to us Reviewers. The matter, fuch as it is, 
is gleaned from coffee-houfe chat, and the common news-papers; and 
is put together ina bungling manner, and in a wretched flile. 


The Author profeffes to treat of the Militia, Continental Connec- 
tions, Neutralities, and Secret Expeditions; but in the courfe of one 
and forty tedious pages, through which we have been doomed to 
drudge, we can find nothing worth notice upon any of thofe fubjedts. 


We imagine the following extra& will be fufficient to. juftify 
our cenfure. | 


‘ Why, inftead of engaging Ruflians to fight for us, which they ne- 
ver intended, did not we gain the Queen of Hungary, as well asthe 
King of Pruffia, in our intereft, if we looked upon ourfelves as ob- 
liged to proteét Germanic intereft:, or thought continental connec- 
tions were ufeful to eftablifh our American rights? Rights’ whicl. 
fhould have been fettled fo early as the year thirteen, at the treaty of 
Utrecht, when the refources of all the powers of Europe were ex- 
haufted by a twelve year’s war, which was as profufe of treafure as 
of blood : and which fucceeding other wars, that were diverfified only 
by faint fhadows of peace, had brought all the powers, and particu- 
larly France (whofe provinces had fallen a prey, during the whole 
war, to foreign armies on both fides) to a flate of impotence in arms, 
and they were no longer able to do mifchief—had we then fettled the 
boundaries of our American colonies, and particularly that of Nova 
Scotia; or had we at thesmeaty of Aix la-Chapelle had prudence 
enough to have forefeemthe confequence of referring the limits to the 
decifion of cominiffaries at Paris, we fhould not now be emerged in fo 


expenfive and uniucceis.ul a war—and which, there is fome aa to 
car 
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fear, will never bring France to that ftate of reafon fhe was in at the 
treaty of Utrecht, or even at that of Aix-la-Chapelle ; but fuch was 
our want of difcernment, that after feven years negotiation, the com- 
miflaries effected nothing ; the very countries in difpute are wrefted 
from us—we go to war, and {pend twelve millions to recover them 
—but inftead of regaining them, we have already added the lofs of 
much more important poffleffions to them.’ 


We hall difmifs this flimfy politician with a well-meant hint ; 
which, if he is not his own enemy, he will not defpife: viz. That till 
he emerges from the depths of ignorance and ftupidity, it will not be 


fafe for him to zmmerge again in politics, Rr d 


RELIGIOUS and CONTROVERSIAL. 


Art.19. Mifcellaneous Devotions, in Profe and Verfe. Bye 
Convert from Infidelity. 8vo. 6d. Lewis. 


The preface irforms us, that thefe Devotions ‘ are made public, 
after having been writ above four years, and what now brings them 
to the eye of the public, is a motive of charity to a family whom the 
Lord has called to follow him thro’ his poverty, The heart of the 
Author yearning from the Spirit of Chrift to relieve them, and not 
being able at the time their need was made known, fo to do, put 
thefe private Devotions into the hand of the Father of the family, 
who isa man of piety, begging be would confult the Lord, if it was 
his will that they foould be printed ; determining what profit fhould arife 
from the fale of them, fhould go to cloath his wife and children.’ 


This, no doubt, was a very good intention, but upon looking into 
the Devotions themfelves, we found nothing in them worthy the Di- 
vine Imprimatur the Author was fo follicitous of obtaining ; but which 
foe (for this is the production of a female pen) does not inform us 
whether-fhe obtained or not. One thing, however, is clear—the pam- 
phlet is Printed :—the inference we leave to the Reader; but the con- 
fequence, we doubt, will hardly prove fo advantageous to the poor 
family, as the pious Authordefigned. ‘Take the following extraéts as 
a f{pecimen of the work, and of Methodift-poetry. 


Glorify’d by Jefu’s death, 

Heav’nly jullice {weet doth prove; 
And my Jefu’s dying breath 

Sounds of mercy and of love. 
When his blood in ftreams did flow, 
Our pure blifs fprang from his woe, 


From this conqu’ring fcene of blood 
Turn my foul to Jefus rifen, 

Nothing has his force withftood, 
See, he’s broke his marble prifon. 


Then prepare, with notes of love, 
Tae bright Seraphims above, 
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Thy Redeemer’s praife to fing, 
Beat the time each Angel’s wing, 


The renown that’s due to him, 
In a fweet and holy Hymn ; 
May we fecond his bleft pray’r, 
And to publifh it not fpare. 


Accordingly, the Author has publifhed,—what fhe had to fay, of 
fing, all in this enthufiaftic ftrain,—in twenty-four octavo pages ; 
which thofe who like the fample given, may purchafe for fix pene : 
and we, wifh, for the fake of the poor family mentioned in the Pré. 
face, that the whole impreflion may be fold. Neverthelefs, we hope 
this charitable Gentlewoman will not think of conveying her benevo. 
Jence, onany future occafion, through the fame channel: for though 
her views may be perfeétly good in the main; yet, it is certain, that 
fuch fubjects as fhe has here chofen to exercife her literary talents upon, 
can receive no real advantage from her manner of treating them: ~ 


Art. 20. Twenty Sermons on various Subjects, preached in theCas 
thedral Church of Lichfield. By Thomas White, AZ A, Pre- 
bendary of the faid Church. 8vo. 5s. Longman. 


The principal fubjeéts here treated by Mr. White, are thefe follow- 
ing=~Sincerity in love; fuperfiitious and groundle/s fears; our Savi 
our’s temptation; his humility; meeknefs; patience; benevolence, and 
Sortitude ; gratitude towards God, and trufi in him; the nature ‘and 
employment of the holy Angels; prophane and habitual fwearing ; alms- 
giving; the mutual duties of the rich and poor; and the difference of 
conduc in temporal and /piritual purfuits. In regard to the meritof 
the work; we fhall only fay, that the Author's fentiments are com- 
mon, his difcourfes plain and practical, his manner eafy, and his lan- 


guage per/picuous. Rr 


Art. 21. Hints for religious Converfation with the afflicted in 
Mind, Body, or Eftate, and with juch others as ftand in need of 
Spiritual Affifiance; efpecially at the Times when they are con- 
fined by Sicknefs. By the Rev. Mr. Richards, Curate of All- 
Saints in Northampton, and formerly of Trinity-College, Ox- 
ford. 12mo. 6d, Rivington and Fletcher. 


In the Preface to this little piece we are told, that it was principally 
wrote for the ufe of fuch well-difpofed perfons as frequently attend 
on the fick, or vifit the afflifted in mind, body, or eftate, &c. and 
would be defirous of converfing with them religioufly, if they knew 
in what manner to doit; but that the Author’s chief view in publith- 
ing it, was, the expectation that fome abler hand would execute the 

lan in a more accurate manner, it being highly probable, Mr. Ri 
chards thinks, that fome fuch method, if well executed, would be 
more 
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more likely to bencfit mankind, (efpecially patients in the pubic 
Infirmaries) than works of a larger bulk, or higher price. R 


Art. 22. Twenty Praétical Sermons on feveral important Subjeés. 
By the late Reverend and Learned Mr. William May. Publifhed 
from his own Manufcripts. With a Preface, giving a foort 
Account of his Lifeand Charaéer. 8vo. 5s. Johnion. 


In the Preface to thefe Sermons, we are told, that they were nei- 
ther ordered, nor intended, by their Author for the public view, and 
that their publication is owing to the repeated warm follicitations of a 
great number of thofe that heard chem; who earnettly defired an op- 
portunity of reviewing in private fome of thofe inftructions, which 
had given them fo much pleafure, and advantage too, when they 
heard them from the pulpit. 


Such is the apology that is made for publifhing thefe Sermons; in 
regard to which a!l we fhall fay is, that they are plain, ferious, evan- 
gelical difcourfes, all aiming, as Mr. Hodge obferves in his Preface to 
them, at oneand the fame grand end; the raifing men from the form 
to the power of godlinefs, the promoting pure religion and undefiled bee 
fore God even the Father, and the forming them to, and improving 
them in, that holinefs of heart and life, which is their neceflary pre- 
paration for the bleffednefs of immortality. 


The principal fabje&ts of them are thefe following Tbe great bu- 
fine{s of human life,—the final account,—the worth of the foul,—the 
finful fear of man, and remedy againft it,—fubmiffion to the Divine 
Wi!l,—the love of novelty in matters of religion,—the peculiar excel- 
dence of our Lord’s difcourfesym=the nature and end of the Lord's Supper, 
—itruft in Chrift,—=the charaGter of the Lord's Difciples,—and the per- 
fe& worfhip of the heavenly world. 


Art. 23. Remarks on. a Pamphlet entitled, The Baptifts Vindicat- 
ed, Sc. By William Eltringham. 8vo. 6d. Fenner. 


The Remarker infcribes his work ‘ To all that truly fear God, and 
believe in the Eternal Three, one God.’ His chief purpofe is to 
maul one Mr. Brine, whofe doétrine, he fays, makes a plurality of 


Gods. D 


QUACKERY. 


Art. 24. An Expofition of the Virtues of the ALL-HEALING 
IXTRURE, which powerfully removes, and certainly pre- 
vents, in every Stage of Life, the Diforders incident to both 
Sexes; being an Improvement upon a Difcovery of Hippo- 
crates, the Father of Phyfic; tho’ hitherto unnoticed and un- 
applied by his Followers. 8vo. 6d. Robinfon. 


SERMONS 
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SERMONS fince July. 


I. HE Benefits of a liberal and religious Education, preached at 
the Cathedral Church of St. Paul, June 29, 1757, being the 

anniverfary meeting of the Gentlemen educated at St. Paul’s {chool. 

By the Rev. ‘Thomas Fairchild, of Chigwell, Effex. 6d. Davis. 


z. At St. Nicholas’s in Newcaitle, before the Governors of the In- 
firmary for the counties of Durham, Newcaftle, and Northumber- 
land, June 23, 1757, being their anniverfary meeting. By Robert 
Lewth, D. D. Prebendary of Durham. 6d. Millar. 


3. On the death of the Rev. Mr. Timothy Jollie, who departed 
this life Auguft 3, 1757. Preached to the Church of which he was 
Paftor, Auguft 14, and publifhed at their requeft. By David Jen. 
nings, D.D. 8vo. 6d. Buckland, &c. 


4. Before the Lord-Mayor, Alderman, &c. of London, at St. 
Lawrence Jewry, Sept. 29, 1757, before the election of a Lord- 
Mayor for the year enfuing. By James Hallifax, M. A. Vicar of 
Eweil in Surry, and Chaplain to the Lord-Mayor. 4to. 6d. Ri- 
vington. 


5. The Crifis; or, the uncertain Doom of Kingdoms at particular 
Times, confidered, with reference to Great-Britain and her Colonies, 
in their prefent circumftances,—=Preached in Hamover, Virginia, O&. 
28, 1756, a day appointed by the Synod of New-York, to be ob- 
ferved as a general Faft on account of the prefent War with France. 
By the Rev. Mr. Samuel Davies, A. M. With a Preface by the 
Rev. Mr. Thomas Gibbons.. 8vo. 6d. Buckland. 


6. A Difcourfe relating to the prefent Times, addreffed to the feri- 
ous cOhfideration of the public. By Thomas Thompfon, M. A. 
Vicar of Reculver in Ként, lately a Miffionary, and fometime Fel- 
low of Chiift’s College, Cambridge. 8vo. 6d. Oliver. 


*,* Mr. Thompfon warmly declaims againtt the vices of the times, 
as the caufes and fore-runners of ourdeflruction ; but conceives, how- 
ever, great hopesof our redemption, from the reigning difpofition to 
Charity, which fo remarkably characterifes the preient age. 








